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Tar the work which we are about to review possesses no ordinary 
degree of attractiveness, is manifest from the fact of its having already 
reached a fifth edition. We would not rely upon the popularity of 
an author as an infallible proof of his merit; yet the writer who has 
secured a general perusal has a peculiar claim to critical notice, 
whether for praise or for chastisement; that his influence may be 
diminished or strengthened, for good or for evil, according to the 
sterling value of his performance. 

This judicial award is a task often of difficulty ; and the burden of 
our office is then most oppressive, when an equal mixture of truth 
and error perplexes our suspended judgment, and keeps the scales of 
literary justice in a painful state of dubious vacillation. It will readily 
be granted that our official responsibility is greatly augmented by the 
importance of the topics submitted to our notice ; and that when such 
grave subjects as morals and religion challenge our examination, we 
ought specially to guard against the mischief of a rash and precipi- 
tate sentence. Nor will it be denied, that when religious disquisitions 
are intimately connected, as in the case before us, with the science 
of mind, our labours are increased with the increased metaphysical 
profundities with which such lucubrations are wont to be surrounded. 

With the exception of these abstruse disquisitions, (for our author 
has wisely discarded the niceties of modern metaphysics, as ill adapted 
to his practical description of “fictitious sentiment in matters of 
religion,”) the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm” stands in the very 
predicament to which we have made allusion. Its attractiveness 
is witnessed by its wide circulation. The importance of the topics 
which it embraces no man can question. The talents of the learned 
and eloquent author have challenged our admiration. The felicity 
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of his illustrations has often delighted us; and the giant power, with 


which he has trodden under his feet the monstrous chimeras of fan- 
tastic pietists, has convinced us that, whoever he be, he is ovy 6 
ruxwv avnp. And yet we are not prepared to lend the sanction of 
our “imprimatur” to all his tenets, but must qualify our general 
encomia by stating that our author, in some respects, seems to be 
himself the enthusiast he describes. 

But enough of this introductory prelude. It is time to inform our 
readers that whilst our author, in the cheering hope of “a bright era of 
renovation, and union, and extension,” in the Christian Church, has 
endeavoured to paint “ that fictitious piety ” which may be anticipated 
as ‘the probable attendant of a new developement of the powers of 
Christianity ;” ‘‘ he has also endeavoured so to fix the sense of the 
term enthusiasm, as to wrest it from those who misuse it to their own 
infinite damage.” 

An enthusiast is one, we need hardly remark, who, in the literal 
acceptation of the phrase, supposes himself in possession of knowledg« 
immediately and miraculously communicated to him from God himself, 
without the production of credentials to establish his claim.* In ase- 
condary sense, enthusiasm has been confounded with fervour inreligion, 
as if it were connected with the dispositions or affections of the human 
mind, and were not, what it really is, the abortion of a warm imagina- 
tion, or the child of weak presumption; for ‘ those who have believed 
the reality of inspiration, thinking that, if they were inspired, they must 
feel it, have presumed that their internal sensations were immediately 
from God.”+ Enthusiasm, thus mischievously confounded with zeal, has 
been the ready opprobrium with which the giddy, the lukewarm, and 
the graceless have sought to depreciate that earnestness in religion 
which such characters never pardon, because it condemns their own 
torpid indifference. ‘The artificial fire of an imaginative piety” 
may indeed hurry an ardent temperament into the wildest of 
visionary theories, and into most frantic indecencies of conduct: and 
it is matter of little astonishment to him, who considers “the fitness 
of the vast objects revealed in Scripture to affect the imagination,” 
that religion should draw such multitudes of enthusiasts within her 
precincts. Yet fervour is not enthusiasm ; nor is devotion madness ; 
nor is piety a delusion. To remedy the evils arising from the abuse 
of the term enthusiasm, by those who will acknowledge no difference 
between genuine and spurious piety, and who see nothing in religion 
but its corruptions ; our author employs the first section of his essay 
in shewing what he means by enthusiasm, and under what forms it 


* Ludlam’s Essays, Vol. ii. p. 86. 
t Hey'’s Norrisian Lectures, Vol.iv. Art. 10. §,. 49 
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manifests itself in men, according to their different temperaments, 
whether physical or intellectual. It is the offspring of a disordered 
imagination; the excesses of which it so stimulates as to overbear the 
powers of the understanding. 

The enthusiast passes through life in a sort of happy somnambulency—smiling 
and dreaming as he goes, unconscious of whatever is real, and busy with what- 
ever is fantastic.—P. 4. 

“Some fiction of an exorbitant imagination” is permitted to 
excltide all other motives and affections of human nature, or to 
trespass upon forbidden ground, where it prevents entirely, or mis- 
chievously disturbs, the operation of reason and right feeling. In the 
breast of the enthusiast there is ‘‘more of commotion than of action ; 
more of movement than of progress; more of enterprise than of 
achievement.” Such is an enthusiast. But, 

To apply an epithet which carries with it an idea of folly, of weakness, and of 
extravagance, to a vigorous mind, efficiently as well as ardently engaged in the 
pursuit of any substantial and important object, is not merely to misuse a word, 
but to introduce confusion among our notions, and to put contempt upon what is 
deserving of respect. Where there is no error of imagination—no misjudging 
of realities—no calculations which reason condemns, there is no enthusiasm, 

ven though the soul may be on fire with the velocity of its movement in pursuit 
of its chosen object. If once we abandon this distinction, language will want a 
term for a well-known and very common vice of the mind; and, from a wasteful 
perversion of phrases, we must be reduced to speak of qualities most noble and 
most base by the very same designation. If the objects which excite the ardour 
of the mind are substantial, and if the mode of pursuit be truly conducive to 
their attainment ;—if, in a word, all be real and genuine, then it is not one 
degree more, or even many degrees more, of intensity of feeling that can alter 
the character of the emotion. Enthusiasm is not a term of measurement, but of 
quality.—P. 7. 

Such being the nature of enthusiasm, our author pursues his 
beautiful analysis of that “child of hope,” by setting before us 
the baleful consequences resulting from its influence, when ‘“ the 
religion of the heart is supplanted by a religion of the imagination,” 
and “a fictitious piety corrupts or petrifies” the whole moral system 
of the “ religious idealist,” who revels in intellectual voluptuousness 


and barren contemplations ; or becomes a furious zealot, “ more 
punctilious of his creed than of his word;” or a ruthless fanatic, 


‘‘whose ambition it is to rival the achievements, not of heroes, but of 
fiends ;” or a visionary, ‘who lives on better terms with angels and 
with seraphs, than with his children, servants, or neighbours ;” or a 
sour recluse, who, “ while he reverences the thrones, dominions, and 
powers of the invisible world, vents his spleen in railing at all dignities 
ind powers of earth.” 

This general history of enthusiasm being drawn in our author’s 

t section, in the subsequent divisions he paints the particular 
features of her character: and his second section is styled “ Enthu- 


siasm in Devotion,” in which our eloquent essayist tells us that— 
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A scriptural system of devotion stands opposed to all those false subli- 
mities of an enthusiastic pietism which affect to lift man into a middle region 
between heaven and earth, ere he may think himself admitted to hold com- 
munion with God. While the inflated devotee is soaring into he knows not 
what vagueness of upper space, He “ whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain” has come down, and with benign condescension, has placed himself in 
the centre of the little circle of human ideas and affections. The man of ima- 
ginative, or of hyper-re tional piety, is gone in contemplation where God is not; 
or where man shall never meet him: for “the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is holy, and who dwelleth in the high and holy place,’ 
when he invites us to his friendship, holds the splendour of his natural perfections 
in abeyance, and proclaims that ‘‘ He dwells with the man who is of a humble 
and contrite spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones.” Thus does the piety taught in the Scriptures make provision 
against the vain exaggerations of enthusiasm; and thus does it give free play to 
the affections of the heart; while whatever might stimulate the imagination is 
enveloped in the thickest covering of obscurity.—Pp. 31, 32. 

The mischief of this transcendental pietism is always manifest in 
the character of the deluded enthusiast, who riots in those feverish 
exercises which terminate in the immediate gratification of excitement, 
and are the vain prolusions of a proud mind, rather than the sober 
petitions of an understanding heart. 

If the language of humiliation is at all admitted into the enthusiast’s devotions, 
it must be so pointed with extravagance, and so blown out with exaggerations, 


that it serves much more to tickle the fancy than to affect the heart: it is a bur- 
lesque of penitence, very proper to amuse a mind that is destitute of real con- 
trition. That such artificial humiliations do not spring from the sorrow of 
repentance, is proved by their bringing with them no lowliness of temper. 
Genuine humility would shake the whole towering structure of this enthusiastic 
pietism ; and, therefore, in the place of Christian humbleness of mind, there are 
cherished certain ineffable notions of self-annihilation and self-renunciation, and 
we know not what other attempts at metaphysical suicide. If you receive the 
enthusiast’s description of himself, he has become in his own esteem, by continued 
force of divine contemplation, infinitely less than an atom—a very negative 
quality—an incalculable fraction of positive entity: meanwhile the whole of his 
deportment betrays the sensitiveness of a self-importance ample enough for a 
god.—Pp. 34, 35. 

To secure our devotional services from the apathy of formality on 
the one hand, and the extravagance of enthusiasm on the other, they 
should be bottomed on the great fact of Christianity, that God was 
‘** in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” and that all access to 
the Father is denied to us but by the Son. The mediation of our 
Redeemer is the beginning, the middle, and the end of the Christian 
scheme of salvation; so that the marvellous office of the one Medi- 


ator, and the petitions of the disciples, are correlatives ; and no sup- 


pliant, who relies upon the vicarious sufferings of his divine Intercessor, 


can hope to pray acceptably, without an especial regard to the atone- 
ment of the Son of God, who “ became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be made rich.” 

But this unalterable condition of all devotional services contains a manifest 
and efficacious provision against enthusiastical excitements ; for the emotions of 
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shame and penitence, and of joy in receiving the assurance of pardon, are not 
of the class with which the imagination has near affinity ; and, in a well-ordered 
mind, they may rise to their highest pitch without either disturbing the powers of 
reason, or infringing the most perfect inward serenity or outward decorum, In 
a word, it may be confidently affirmed that no man becomes an enthusiast in 
religion, until he has forgotten that he is a transgressor—a transgressor reconciled 
to God by mediation.” —Pp. 46, 47. 

We partially coincide with our author in these remarks, having no 
suspicion that religious feelings can ever become enthusiastic in “a 
well-ordered mind:” but, unfortunately, a well-ordered mind is a 
phenomenon of rare occurrence ; and we confess ourselves at a loss to 
understand how the appointed access to God through Christ, can be 
said to contain “ an efficacious provision against enthusiastical excite- 
ments,” when Christians of various sects, agreeing in that fundamental 
article of their faith, have unquestionably made themselves obnoxious 
to the charge of enthusiasm, in the sense which our author attaches 
to the term in the volume upon our table. What is there in the 
feeling of penitential “ shame,” or in the assured possession of 
“ pardon” through the vicarious sacrifice of the Son of God, which 
will effectually check the sallies of the imagination? To say that “ no 
man becomes an enthusiast until he has forgotten that he is a trans- 
gressor,” is to contradict the ample testimony of history to the 
undoubted fact, that imaginative pietists are to be found in almost 
every subdivision of Christian sects, and in none in greater numbers 
than amongst such as talk most Joudly of their lost condition as 
sinners in the sight of God! Can we forget the details of Wesley’s 
Journal? Can we shut our eyes against the abominable blasphemies 
acted under the management of Mr. Irving at his Scotch Church ? 
May we not see, in that theatre of pantomimes,—in that school of 
mummery,—in that den of folly, of delusion, and of audacity,—the 
full developement of that “ fictitious religion” which our author 
describes under the name of Enthusiasm, in conjunction, nevertheless, 
with the orthodox acknowledgment of the one access to the Father 
through the mediation of the Son? And what shall we say of the 


ee 


sanity of mind, or of the ‘‘ inward serenity,” or of the “ outward 
decorum,” of those “ gifted sisters,” whose wicked gibberish we are 
taught to identify with the “ gentle” illapses of the sanctifying Spirit 
of God? Be it that “ enthusiasm is not a term of measurement, but 
of quality.” Does it follow that a creed mainly right as to the “central 
facts of Christianity,” is incompatible with much artificial excitement 
through the medium of the imagination? We think not; and have, 
therefore, felt ourselves bound to enter our protest against the opinion 


of our eloquent essayist upon this point. We are equally indisposed 
to adopt his views as to the limited intercourse which Christianity has 


opened between heaven and earth; and of which our author writes, 
that— 
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It is almost confined to the momentous transactions of reconciliation and 
renewed friendship. When the hearer of prayer invites interlocution with man 
it is not, as perhaps in Eden, for the purposes of free and discursive converse, 
but for conference on a special business..... Lhe same speciality of purpose and 
limitation of subject is plainly implied in the appointment of a Mediator and 
Advocate, &c. &c. Pp. 15, 46. 

Now, upon this statement (though guarded, it must be acknow- 
ledged, with some qualifying phrases,) we beg leave to remark, in the 
first place, that it stands opposed to many injunctions of Holy Writ, 
which command us “ in every thing” by prayer to let our requests be 
made known unto God; and especially to many examples of prayer 
for particular favours used by the apostles, or recommended by them 
to their disciples; and, above all, to that perfect model of devotion 
which our blessed Redeemer gave us for our daily communion with 
his Father. And we would add, in the second place, our conviction 
that the limited intercourse insisted upon by our author, would go far 
to realize that enthusiastic excess which he describes as possessed of 
power to overbear and exclude “ all other motives and affections.” 
(P. 2.) 

We would invite our readers to study the admirable paragraphs of 
the section before us touching the construction of the Romish worship, 
whose sumptuous apparatus is contrived for poetic effect, and to 
preclude all genuine feelings by substituting the enthusiasm of the 
imagination. 

Would to God that the enthusiasm, which confounds poetry with 
piety, were confined to the decorations of the Romish service! Alas! 
she plies her deceit even amongst ourselves ; and the soberminded are 
perpetually disgusted by the mountebank attempts of popular preachers 
“to hold forth the subjects of evangelical teaching, in the gorgeous 
colours of an artificial oratory !’’ Impassioned harangues addressed to 
the imagination seldom reach the heart; and that theatric eloquence, 
which neglects the substantial bread of life for the exhibition of what 
may be magnific, pathetic, or sublime, however enforced by violence 
of gesticulation, or by power of lungs, is a wretched abuse of the 
preacher’s office, which is to feed the flock of Christ with “ food con- 
venient” for them. With reference to this point, our author asks 
whether fe is the enthusiast who concerns himself with the substance, 
or he who amuses his hearers with the shadow of religion? And 
he concludes his valuable essay by giving us an infallible criterion 
between truth and pretension. 

f } if is nothing » than the standard 


"hi me 
rhis means of pi ‘ 
: 
' 


per exhibited in th riptures. 1er method of determining the 


momentous of all questions is given to us; and none other is needed. We 


} 
ti 


neither ascend in t! heavens, re to Inspe the book of life, nor sat 


torily descend into the pths of the heart to analyze the complex and oc: 
varieties of its emotions. But we may instantly and certainly know wh 


} } 


we do the things which He has commanded, whom we call Lord.—P. 60. 
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The third section treats of ‘ Enthusiastic Perversions of the 
Doctrine of Divine Influence:” and it is our author’s design to 
convince us that the efflux of the Divine nature, whence all virtue 
and happiness emanate, ‘‘ must be intimately fitted to the movements of 
mind, and must harmonize perfectly with its mechanism.” (P. 64.) 
The whole of this masterly section is above all praise. Whether for 
the establishment of truth, or for the confutation of error, it] may be 
consulted by every man who is desirous of seeing sound doctrine 
embellished with the graces of good writing; and perversions of the 
tenet of grace dissected with anatomical precision, and rectified with 
philosophical exactness. 

In times of peculiar excitement, a perverted notion of Divine influence is 
een to ripen into the most fearful excesses..... Extravagance becomes glut- 

nous of marvels; religion is transmuted into pantomime: delirium and hypo- 
crisy—often found to be good friends, take their turns of triumph; while humility, 
meekness, and sincerity, are trodden down in the rout of impious confusion,.... 
A habit of grimace in religion, having established itself in an hour of fanatical 
agitation, and become associated, perhaps, with momentous truths, as well as with 
the distinguishing tenets of a sect, has long survived the warmth of feeling in 
which it originated, and whence it might derive some apology, and has passed 
down from father to son,—a hideous mask of formality—worshipped by the 
weak, and loathed, though not discarded, by the sincere. Meanwhile an here- 
ditary or a studied agitation of the voice and muscles, most ludicrous, if it were 
not most horrible to be seen, is made to represent before the world the sacred 
and solemn truth—a truth essential to Christianity, that the Spirit of God dwells 
in the hearts of Christians.—Pp. 69, 70. 

One error, with which the visionary enthusiast encumbers the doc- 
trine of spiritual influence, is the notion that it operates immediately, 
irresistibly, and without the intervention of means. We are not suf- 
ficient of ourselves even to think a good deed, and need the preventing, 
as well as the concurrent, aid of divine grace, to give us the will, and 
to work with us when we possess the will, to “ perfect righteousness 
in the fear of God.” Undoubtedly, He, in whose guidance are the 
hearts of men, can work by instruments, seemingly insufficient ; and 
He is wont, in the arrangements of his inscrutable wisdom, to choose 
“the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty; and base 


things of the world, and things which are despised, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.” Nevertheless, the omnipotent spirit of grace 
delights not in the naked exercise of independent power, nor discards 


the use of external means of suasion. For, as God “ feedeth the young 
ravens that call upon him,” by the instinctive oropy) of the parent 
bird; and as “the visible government, which He exercises over the 


’* so, in 


world is by the instrumentality and mediation of others ;’ 


* Butler’s Analogy, p. xi. c. 5. §. 1. 
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the system of grace, it is agreeable to his wisdom, and, at the same 
time, in perfect harmony with the sovereignty of his influence, to give 
the increase of true religion upon ¢hat ground only which the husband- 
man has planted and watered. 

We will briefly notice another grievous mistake connected with 
the enthusiastic perversion of the doctrine of divine influence. 

And this is, the supposition that those heavenly communications to the soul, 
which form a permanent constituent of the Christian Dispensation, are not always 
contined to the matter or to the rule of Scripture, and that the favoured subject 
of this teaching, at least when he has made considerable advances in the divine 
life, is led on a high path of instruction, where the written revelation of the will 
of God may be neglected or scorned.—Pp. 75, 76. 

Of this impious delusion there are two forms. ‘The first is that of 
the vague contemplatist, who rejects whatever is fixed and definite, 
as rudely interfering with his misty state of fictitious happiness. The 
other form of this delusion would persuade its enthusiastic slaves that 
they are “ favoured perpetually with special, particular, and ultra- 
scriptural revelations from heaven.” ‘ Navicent Anticyram.” Our 
readers will not fail to observe that all these egregious perversions of 
the doctrine of divine influence are maintained by the Society of Friends ; 
a sad proof, that 


General intelligence, and amiable manners, and Christian benevolence, are 
often linked with errors, which, when viewed abstractedly, seem as if they could 
belong only to minds in the last stage of folly and impiety.—P. 78. 

‘“* Enthusiasm” (our author teaches us in his fourth section) ‘‘is the 
source of heresy.” The common doctrines of religion soberly ex- 
pounded, and carefully deduced from the plain words of scripture, 
have no charms for the excursive heresiarch, with whom, in the in- 
satiate love of novelty and of paradox, and hurried forward as he is, in 
his blazing eccentricities, by overweening vanity and self-sufficient 
confidence ; ‘‘ modesty, caution, and hesitation, are treasons against 
conscience and heaven!” This intellectual fever, rendering the mind 
impatient of simple truth, and spurning the authority of ancient creeds, 
delights only in such exorbitances of doctrine as may astonish the 
credulous fools, who mistake the pestiferous mirage of a heated 
imagination for the “ celestial light” of that “ sovran vital lamp,” 
which can alone “ disperse the mists” of error, and “‘ the mind through 
all her powers irradiate.” The common doctrines of Christianity 
afford little scope to the restless ardour of the visionary enthusiast, 
who, in the unbounded fields of licentious speculation, forgets the 
homely duties of practical righteousness ; and tickles the fancy when 
he ought rather to convince the judgment ; and exalts the miserable 
shibboleth of a sect as the veritable impression of the seal of heaven, 
without which salvation is impossible. Ambition, obstinacy, and 


vanity, unite in mischievous alliance to defend the paradox, which 
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enthusiasm at first produced; and the issue is often found in the 
adoption of those Antinomian heresies, 
Which would enclose the human mind in a perfect envelop of abstractions, 
such as may effectively defend it from the importunate sense of responsibility, 
or obligation; and such as shall render him who wears it @ passive spectator of 
his own destinies. The doctrine of fate was seized upon by the Stoics, and is 
taken up by the Antinomians, because, better than any other principle, it serves 
the purposes of this peculiar species of illusory delectation.—P. 88. 

We must not close our analysis of this section without noticing 
our author’s expectation that “the many-coloured forms of ancient 
heresy having disappeared,” and “the fields of error having been fully 
reaped,” and ‘an elaborate discussion of all the principal questions of 
theology having taken place,” (p. 95,) “ existing differences of opinion 
are drawing round a single controversy,” soon to be decided, touching 
the authority of Holy Scripture!” (p. 96.) Our author divides the 
Christian world into three parties upon this great question : 

1. The Romish Church, which would make the Scriptures subor- 
dinate to the priest. 

2. Those sceptical Protestants, who affirm the subordination of 
Scripture to the dogmas of natural theology; i. e. to every man’s 
notion of what religion ought to be. 

3. Those who bow with intelligent conviction to the absolute 
authority of the word, and know nothing of theology that is not 
affirmed or fairly implied therein. 

Our author believes that the differences existing within this latter 
party are fast vanishing away; and that an auspicious era is about 
to open upon the Church, 


When the substantial sin of schism shall no longer be incurred and vindicated on 
the ground of obscure historical questions, fit only to amuse the idle hours of the 


intiquary.—P. 97. 

Our eyes, we confess in serious sadness, are too dim to see these 
vished-for signs of universal love; our hearts are too sorrowful to 
be elated with these cheering hopes. The signs of the times portend 
rather, in our judgment, “ lamentation, and mourning, and woe.” 

‘“ The Enthusiasm of Prophetical Interpretation,” is the subject of 
our author’s fifth section. ‘The soundest understandings have some- 
times lost, in these inquiries, their wonted discretion; no marvel, 
then, that men of strong imaginations, and feeble judgment, have 
bewildered themselves in this labyrinth of darkness. 

\t several periods of church history, and again in our own times, multitudes 
have drunk to intoxication of the phial of prophetic interpretation ; and, amid 
imagined peals of the mystic thunder, have become deaf to the voice both of 
common sense and of duty. The piety of such persons—if piety it may be 
called, has made them hunger and thirst, not for “the bread and water of life,” 
but for the news of the political world. In such instances it may be confidently 
affirmed, previously to a hearing of the argument, that, even if the interpretation 
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were true, it has become entangled with some knotted thread of egregious error.- 
P. 101. 

That we agree cordially with our author in his opinion of the 
impropriety of dogmatizing in prophetic lucubrations, we may shew 
him, by reference to Vol. X. of the Curistran Rememprancer, p. 611; 
that we as cordially condemn what he has said relative to the study of 
unfulfilled prophecy, we may shew him by reference to Vol. XII. of 
our Miscellany, p. 415; and we still assert (perhaps ‘“‘ with prosing 
mediocrity ”) of ‘ these curious speculations, touching the unaccom- 
plished purposes of God, that they now form no legitimate part of the 
sound interpretation of prophecy; the only safe expositor of those 


mysterious legends being historical facts.” That we must enter our 
protest against our author’s hypothesis (if we rightly construe his 
meaning) of the second advent of Christ, he will easily see, by consulting 
Vol. X. of the Curtstran Rememprancer, p. 613; for we still think 
the pe rsonal reign of our Redeemer upon earth, “a notion utte rly wre 

concilable with the tenor of Holy Scripture,” and “ an idle tale,*” “ th 
Sruitful source of here sy and nonsense.” * We have felt it to be ou 
duty, again, to condemn what our author seems to state upon the 
enigmatic idiom of prophecy, as if it were essential to the nature of 


sé 


an enigma, that it should admit of ‘more than one explication ;" 


(p. 109,) or in other words, that “an enigma is designedly 
Sramed as to tempt and to allow a diversity of hypothetical explana- 


se 


tions ;” nor can we conceive how “‘ AN ERRONEOUS INTERPRETATION 0/ 


a symbolic al pre dic tion, n hich remains ye t unfulfill d, can serve impor - 


tant purposes in the excitement of pious hope!” (P. iii.) 


+ 


An enigma admits but of one explication. That expl 


ication Is 
purposely concealed in ambiguity: not, however, as a bonus for 


competing solutions,” but, in the case of prophetic enigmas, that 


se 
they may be interpreted by the event alone, and “ God’s providence 
be there manifested thereby to the world.”4 The event, the « 

event foretold, (we are writing, it should be observed, with special 
reference to chronological prophecy,) is the sure means of rightly 
interpreting these predictions; and if “ each prophetic symbol, 
according to Faber, whose opinion we are inclined to adopt, “© have 


its prope r di finite meant go, it should seem a strange hypothesis 


‘ 
Oo 


maintain that “ it zs desi nedly SO Sramed as to tempt and to allow a 


diversity of hypothetical explanations.” But one key will fit the intri- 


cate wards of a good lock: but one solution can unriddle an enigma ; 
how, then, can it be accurate to speak of “ several admissible modes of 


solution ?” (P. 110.) True, men may hold different opinions upon the 


* See CurisTIAN ReEeMEMBKANCER, Vol. XII. p. 416—41i8; and Vol. XII. p. 270 
t Sir Isaac Newton's Observations upon the Apocaiypse. 
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meaning of certain prophetic declarations; and dogmatism in such 
dark studies is peculiarly offensive: yet, in the chronology of unful- 
filled prophecy, there is but one date that can be applied to predictions 
of this sort, just as, in the records of history, but one event can be 
construed to be the theme of any one particular detail. What that 
date may be, only time can tell ; ere the arrival of which era, “ all dog- 
matical confidence of interpretation” is, indeed, most severely to be 


condemned, not less than the fond endeavour now so common, “ to 
attach the special marks of prophecy to every passing event.” 


It is this attempt (writes our author) which sets enthusiasm ina flame .... There 
is scarcely any degree of sobriety of temper which can secure the mind against 
fanatical restlessness, when once the habit has been formed of collating daily the 
newspapers and the prophets; and the man who, with a feeble judgment and 
an excitable imagination, is constantly catching at political intelligence—apoca- 
lypse in hand—walks on the verge of insanity—or worse, of infidelity ..... For a 
man to proclaim himself the champion of a particular hypothesis, and to employ 
it as he might an explicit prediction, is to affront the Spirit of prophecy by con- 
temning the chosen style of His announcements. And what shall be said of the 

udacity of him, who, with no other commission in his hand than such as any 
nan may please to frame for himself, usurps the awful style of the seer, pro- 
nounces the doom of nations, hurls thunders at thrones, and worse than this— 
puts the credit of Christianity at pawn in the hand of infidelity to be lost beyond 
recovery, if not redeemed on a day specified by the fanatic for the verification of 
1is word !—Pp. 113, 114, 118. 

All this is excellent; and ifthe writers in the ‘‘ Morning Watch,” and 
the minister of the Caledonian chapel, would calmly read the passages 
now quoted, we might cease, perhaps, to be disgusted with the follies of 
the first, and to be shocked with the blasphemous exhibitions of the 
other; to whom, and to all such popular preachers (of whom we know 
many) as indulge themselves in prophetic sermons, we sincerely recom- 
mend the concluding paragraph of the able section before us. 


It must be evident to every calm mind, that the discussion of questions con- 
fessedly so obscure, and upon which the evidence of Scripture is limited, and of 
uncertain explication, is absolutely improper to the pulpit. The several points 
of the Catholic faith afford themes enough for public instruction. But matters 
of learned debate are extraneous to that faith ;—they are no ingredients in the 
bread of life, which is the only article committed to the hands of the teacher for 
distribution among the multitude. What are the private and hypothetical opinions 
of a public functionary to those whom he is to teach the principles of the common 
Christianity? And if these doubtful opinions implicate inquiries which the 
unlearned can never prosecute, a species of imposition is implied in the attempt 
to urge them upon simple hearers. It is truly a sorry triumph that he obtains 
who wins by declamation and violence the voices of a crowd in favour of opinions, 
which men of learning and modesty neither defend nor impugn but with diffi- 
dence.—The press is the proper organ of abstruse controversy.—P. 122. 

But we must quit this attractive field, and direct our notice to the 
remaining portion of the work, upon the first moiety of which we 
have been induced to bestow so much attention. The “ Enthusiastic 
Abuses of the Doctrine of a Particular Providence” afford our author 
a favourable opportunity of displaying his talents; and he has, 
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therefore dedicated his sixth section to its consideration. Feeling, how- 
ever, that we should do but little justice to him, and afford still less 
satisfaction to our readers, by a superficial notice of his essay confined 
to the usual limits of one article, we shall resume our review of his 
labours in our next number. 


—-- — 


Art. I].— The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Life, by the Rev. 
Joun Mitrvorp. In 3 vols. Vol. 1. pp. exxxiv. 153. London: 
Pickering. 

We are no admirers either of the political or religious character of 
Milton. His opinions were too nearly coincident with the Liberal 
dogmas of our own times to fall in with our Church-and-King notions 
of the British Constitution. ‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” may almost be traced in the republican spirit of bis 
writings, and Lord John himself could not have framed a more notable 
scheme of Government, in which the voice of the King would be a 
preterea nihil, the Lords would have no control over the decisions of 
the Commons, and all taxes would be regulated by the consent of the 
people. In Milton’s religious code, Christian liberty throws down 
every restraint of time, and form, and system. All places and all 
seasons are alike suitable for public worship; the Church and the 
Sabbath are matters of indifference ; the Decalogue is obsolete, polygamy 
lawful, and all Liturgical forms unnecessary, the Lord’s Prayer itself 
being given for imitation in spirit rather than in letter. As to bishops, 
they are shaken with the “ dead palsy ;” the clergy are “ hirelings and 
grievous wolves ;” tithes are “unjust and scandalous ;” and all fees 
“ accursed and simoniacal.”* Verily Lord King could not have passed 
a more sweeping anathema against the “ trumpery” of the present day. 

Happily the fame of Milton rests upon a more solid basis than his 
speculations in prose. His immortal poem has rendered his praise 
glorious in the annals of his country, and given perhaps a degree of 
posthumous importance to his authority on state questions, which it is 
well known his contemporaries lightly regarded. It was after the tur- 
bulent events, with which he had been conversant, had passed away, that 
he sat down, in quiet repose, to indite his Paradise Lost; and, though 
his former passions sometimes intrude themselves into his retirement, 
they are softened down into a dignified mildness of expression, which de- 
prives them of the least appearance of offence. No bitterness of invective, 
no violence of animosity, no obstinate prejudices are permitted to defile 
the hallowed strains. Even his almost more than Euripidean misogu- 


nism betrays itself but rarely ; and the repulsiveness of the celebrated 


* See the “ Iconoclast,” and “ Christian Doctrine,’’ passim. 
’ ’ i 
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passage in the address to Eve is wholly subdued by the tone of ten- 


derness in which the remonstrance is conveyed :— 
— O, why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With Spirits masculine, create, at last, 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature: and not fill the earth at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ! 

[t is owing perhaps to the principles maintained by the great Poet, 
that none of his biographers have given a fair and unbiassed estimate 
of his superior mental endowments. Johnson, who hated his republican 
violence, was scarcely restrained by the just sense of his poetical 
merits, from inflicting upon his absurd philosophical tenets the chas- 
tisement which they so richly deserved. Symmons, on the other hand, 
mingles his praise of the poet with the most outrageous bombast ; and, 
himself'an advocate of the most extreme licentiousness of whiggery, wor- 
ships the subject of his memoir as the very god of his idolatry. His style, 
moreover, is tame and vapid ; and we cannot but admire the delightful 
naiveté with which he asserts the incapability of Johnson “ to compre- 
hend the greatness and elevation of Milton’s mind.” The elaborate life 
by Todd rests materially upon that of Johnson, and is chiefly valuable for 
the few additional facts which have lately been brought to light inthe State- 
Paper office. Among the earlier lives of the Poet, those of Fenton and 
Phillips, his kinsman, are the most interesting ; but it is their antiquity 
only which entitles them to any particular attention. A memoir, 
therefore, unbiassed by party feeling, rejecting all unauthenticated and 
improbable stories, and detailing, without prolixity, every thing which 
is calculated to illustrate the character, the genius, and the history of 
its illustrious subject, may well be entitled to public obligation. Mr. 
Mitford has not perhaps supplied a perfect sketch of this description ; 
but he has made a nearer approach to it than any of his predecessors. 
Taking no part in the discussion on those uncertain, and withal unim- 
portant topics, which have exercised the ingenuity of the critics, he 
has given a faithful and unexaggerated account of the life, the writings, 
and the opinions of Milton; together with such anecdotes and docu- 
ments as tend to afford at the same time amusement and instruction to 
the readers. Among the latter, will be found Milton’s agreement with 
Mr. Symons for the copyright of Paradise Lost; five unpublished letters 
to the Poet in Greek, Italian, and Latin, from the MS. collection in the 
British Museum; and a series of extracts from the correspondence of 
Voss and Heinsius, in which he is particularly mentioned. 

It is not our intention, nor is it necessary, to enter into a detailed 
analysis of all the incidents of Milton’s life. In the successive 
memoirs which have appeared, little, if any thing, has been added to 
what was already known; with the exception of the result of the 
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scrutiny among the records in the State-Paper office, in consequence 
of the newly-discovered treatise on ‘ Christian Doctrine.” We shall 
therefore make a few detached extracts from Mr. Mitford’s ‘‘ Life,” 
with reference to some of those circumstances which have given rise 
to occasional debate. Of the alleged punishment of the Poet at 
college, he speaks thus :— 

A well-known passage in his first Elegy cc rtainly betrays some displeasure 
which he felt, or alludes to some indignities which he suffered, from the severity 
of collegiate discipline: this was probably occasioned by the freedom of his 
censures on the established system of education, and his reluctance to conform 
to it ...... Milton’s natural genius, cultivated by the care of those excellent 
scholars who had conducted his education, and enriched by his own indefatigable 
tudy, had doubtless made great advances in those branches of knowledge at 
once congenial to his mind, and conducive to its improvement; and he might feel 

illing to be diverted from them, into the barren and unprofitable pursuits, 


the old system of collegiate education too often required: that which he 


y 


d or despised, his love of freedom on all subjects, and in every situation, 


ide him to conceal. It is probable, that he underwent a temporary rustica- 
ion. This, however, is certain, —that all misunderstanding was removed, and 


iat he soon acquire 1e kindness and respect of the society with which he lived 
ia It hath given 1 é a vecasion to acknowledge publicly, with all 
grateful mind, that more tha iry favour and respect which I found above 
iy of my equals at the hands of those courteous and learned men, the fellows 
of the college wherein I spent some years; who, at my parting, after I had taken 
es as the manner is, signified many ways how much better it would 
. 


( if I would stay, as by many letters, full of kindness and loving 
respect, both before that time and long after, I was assured of their singular 
rd affection towards me. And in another pl we he spei ks of himself, as— 

* Procul omni flagitio, Loni 1ibus probatus.’—Pp. vi.—ix. 

His early antipathy against the Church is thus stated upon his 


own authority :— 


Milton was designed by his parents for the profession of the Church; but duri 
his residence at the University, he changed his intention. Dr. Newton considers 
that he had conceived early prejudices against the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church; but Johnson seems to think that his objections lay not so much agaiust 
bscription to the Articles, but related to canoni al obedience. His own account 


is as follows: * ‘ By the intention of my parents and friends, I was destined ¢ f 
a child to the service of the Church, and in mine own resolutions; till coming to 
ome maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the ¢ hurch, 

he wl ild take orders must subscribe slave, and take : th withal 
that he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, 
which, unless he took with a conscience that he would relish, he must either 
iler 


straight perjure, or split his faith; I thought better to prefer a blameless 
before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
forswearing. "—P. x. 

The following observations on the controversy with Bishop Hall and 
Archbishop Usher, on the subject of “‘ Episcopacy,” are worthy of 
attention, as illustrative of Milton’s general motives, as well as of his 
inaptitude, for engaging in polemics.— 

The main purpose which Milton had in view in these different publications, 
was to alter the episcopal form of the Church, and to assimilate it to the simpler, 
and, as he deemed, the apostolical model of the reformed Churches in other 





* See Reason of Church Government urged against Prelacy. Vol. I. p. 123. 
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countries; to join with them in exactness of discipline, as we do in purity of 
doctrine. But as, in these Churches, the presbyterian discipline was united to 
a republican form of government, he, therefore, attempts to prove that the exis- 
tence of the hierarchy adds nothing to the security of the proper splendour of 
the throne; that the tall of Prelacy could not shake the least fringe that borders 
the royal canopy. He denies the apostolical institution of Bishops, and, as he 
argues for the greatest degree of honest liberty in religion, as in other institutions, 
he urges that Prelacy is the natural agent and minister of tyranny. He 
advocates the sweetest and mildest manner of paternal discipline, the independent 
ministry of each congregation; and he wishes the angel of the gospel to ride on 
his way, doing his proper business, conquering the high thoughts and proud 
reasonings of the flesh. ‘ As long as the Church (he says), in true imitation of 
Christ, can be content to ride upon an ass, carrying herself and her government 
along in a mean and simple guise, she may be, as she is, a lion of the tribe of 
Judah, and in her humility, all men will, with loud hosannas, confess her great- 
ness.” When his opponents urged the learning of the University and the Clergy, 
he said, “that God will not suffer true learning to be wanting, when the true 
erace and obedience to him abounds; for if he'give us to know him aright, and to 
practise this our knowledge in right established discipline, how much more will 
he replenish us with all abilities in tongues and arts, that may conduce to his 
glory and our good! He can stir up rich fathers to bestow exquisite education 
on their children, and to dedicate them to the service of the gospel. He can 
make the sons of nobles his ministers, and princes to be his Nazarites.” 

Chat Milton engaged in the heat and dust of these great controversial 
questions, from motives of conscience, and with intentions upright and pure, 
no one can reasonably doubt: but they were alien from his elegant and learned 
pursuits; they were scarcely congenial to his age; and himself, as well as his 
brethren whom he defended, were infinite ly inferior to Bishop Hall in theological 
learning, and in controversial skill;—that learned Prelate’s victory over Smectym- 
nus was complete.—Pp. xxxiil. Xxxiv. 

It would have afforded us great pleasure to have given Mr. Mitford's 
concise, yet spirited abstract of the Salmasian dispute ; and to have 


extracted his far more interesting details respecting the composition 


and publication of Paradise Lost; but our limits will not admit of it. 


Since, however, the topics themselves are familiar to every admirer of 
the great Poet, and their citation would merely serve to illustrate the 


] 


writer’s mode of treating them, it will suffice to refer to the volume 


itself for the reader’s gratification. We cannnot withhold, however, 


the following spirited sketch of his character and disposition. 

Milton, in his youth, is said to have been eminently handsome. He was called 
the lady of his college. His complexion was fresh and fair. His hair, which 
was of a light brown, was parted in front, and hung down upon his shoulders. 
He was of a moderate stature, or rather below the middle size. His eves were 
of a greyish colour; and when he was totally deprived of sight, he says that th y 
did not betray the loss. His voice and ear were musical. He was vigorous and 
active, delightinz in the exercise of the sword. Of his figure in his de clining days, 
the following sketch has been left by Richardson.— An ancient clergyman of 
Dorsetshire, Dr. Wright, found John Milton in a small chamber, hung with rusty 
green, sitting in an elbow chair, and dressed neatly in black; pale, but not 
cadaverous; his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk-stones. He used also 
to sit in a grey coarse cloth coat, at the door of his house, near Bunhill Fields, 
in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh air. And so, as well as in his room, 
he received the visits of people of distinguished parts, as well as quality. 

His domestic habits were those of a severe and temperate student. He drank 
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little wine, and fed without any luxurious delicacy of choice. In his youth, he 
studied till midnight; but warned by the early decay of sight, and his disordered 
health, he afterwards changed his hours, and rested in bed from nine till four in 
summer, and five in the winter months. If, at these hours, he was not disposed 
to rise, he had a person by his bedside to read to him. When he had risen, he 
had a chapter in the Hebrew Bible read to him, and then he studied till twelve. 
He then took some exercise for an hour in his garden, dined, played on the organ, 
and either sang himself, or made his wife sing, who had a good voice, though not 
a musical ear. He then again studied till six; entertained his visitors till eight ; 
and supped upon olives, or some light thing; and, after a pipe of tobacco and a 
glass of water, went to bed. That Milton and his wife used to dine in the kitchen 
as appears in the affidavit of their maid-servant, Mary Fisher, I suppose might 
be owing to the homely and simple custom of the times among plain people, and 
cannot be adduced as a mark of poverty or meanness. 

He composed much in the night and morning, and dictated in the day, sitting 
obliquely in an elbow chair, with his leg thrown over the arm. Fortune, as 
Johnson observes, appears not to have had much of his care. He lost, by diffe- 
rent casualties, about four thousand pounds: yet, his wants were so few, and his 
habits of life so unexpensive, that he was never reduced to indigence. He sold 
his library before his death, and left his widow about fifteen hundred pounds. 
Fenton says, “ Though he abode in the heritage of oppressors, and the spoils of 
the country lay at his feet, neither his conscience, nor his honour, could stoop to 
gather them.” 

It has been agreed by all, that he was of an equal and cheerful temper, and 
pleasing and instructive in conversation. His daughter said, her father was 
delightful company—the life of the conversation; and that, on account of a flow 
of subject, and an unaffected cheerfulness and civility. Richardson says, that 
“ Milton had a gravity in his temper, nor melancholy, or not till the latter part 
of his life; not sour, not morose, or ill natured, but a certain serenity of mind, a 
mind not condeseending to little things:’” and Aubrey adds, that “he was sati- 
rical.” 

His literature was unquestionably immense; his adversaries admitted that he 
was the most able and acute scholar living. With the Hebrew, and its two 
dialects, he was well acquainted; in the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages, he was eminently skilled —Pp. xc.—xciii. 

The political opinions of Milton were those of a thorough republican, &c. &c. 

But of these we have already spoken. With respect to the edition 
of his poetical works, to which Mr. Mitford’s Life is prefixed, it would 
be difficult to rate its merits too highly. In point of typographical 
execution, nothing superior to it has ever perhaps issued from the 


press. The accompanying notes are precisely those which the reader 


of Milton requires, and nothing more. There is no “holding a 
farthing rushlight to the sun;” no verbose commentary, involving 
what was plain in itself in palpable obscurity, for the sake of displaying 
the critic’s research, rather than eliciting the writer’s meaning. The 
author, in fact, is not buried beneath his editor; but the opposite 
fault, if there is any fault at all, is rather chargeable upon Mr. 
Mitford. Sometimes, perhaps, his annotations will be thought scant 
and meagre; but they are always apposite. They are selected for 
the most part from the cumbrous weight of materiel in the elaborate 
edition of Todd; with occasional remarks from the editor himself, 
and a few scattered hints of that classical and accomplished scholar, 
Mr. Dyce. 
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It is not, however, so much as a separate work, that the value of 
this edition of Milton is to be estimated, as in connexion with the 
Aldine Series of British Poets, of which it forms a part. In point 
of correctness and beauty of execution, this collection is absolutely 
unique; and the literary talent, which has been employed in bringing 
it forward, has left nothing wanting to entitle it to a place in every 
library in the kingdom. We sincerely trust that the enterprising 





publisher will meet with that encouragement which is due to his 
exertions and good taste; and that he will thus be enabled to 
comprise in this truly national work, (with the exception of copy- 


right,) the entire poetical literature of Britain. 


Ant. I1.—The Christian Ministry, nith an Inquiry into the Causes of 
its Inefficiency, and mith an espe cial Reference to the Ministry of the 
Establishment. By the Rev. Cuarves Brinces, B.A. Vicar of Old 
Vewton, Suffolk. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 
Pp. xii. 626. London: Seeley & Burnside. 


An imposing title indeed, and exciting mighty expectations; like 
Lady Morgan's “ France!” or “Italy!” but (with much pleasure we 
t) with very different results. The rapid multiplication of books— 


say 
some good in their several departments, others inviting notice from 
their influence on the theolcgical and religious world—must plead our 
apology with Mr. Bridges for not giving an earlier judgment on his 
very valuable work. Valuable indeed it is, as concentrating, in a 

all space, with much felicity of combination, and great vigour and 
originality of character, the separate pencils of divine rays which 
stream through numberless distinct treatises on the most important 


and responsible of professions. In ‘The Clergyman’s Instructor,” 
several excellent essays on this subject are presented to the reader in 
a compact and uniform shape; but, as they are kept distinct, the 
volume necessarily contains some repetitions. ‘ The Christian Mi- 
nistry ” has drawn largely from these and numerous other sources, 
—_—__————apis Matine 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma, per laborem 
Plurimum ;——— 
nd has wrought the whole into a rich and polished texture, in which 
various materials are skilfully and harmoniously blended without 
epetition or omission. 
The work is divided into six parts: 1. A general View of the 





Subject; 2. Causes of the Want of Ministerial Success; 3. Causes 
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of Inefficiency connected with Personal Character; 4. Public Work of 
the Ministry; 5. Pastoral Work of the Ministry; 6. Recollections of 
the Ministry. Each of these subjects is subdivided. The extent and 


unuteness of the work will preclude us from noticing all these subdi- 


visions as much as we could wish; we must therefore content ourselves 


with giving our read®rs a succinct account of them. 

Mr. Bridges has the courage to follow the apostle’s example in 
“magnifying his office”’ in the face of modern liberalism; though he 
very distinctly discriminates between this and magnifying the persons 
of Christian ministers. 


The Divine original of the Christian Ministry has already opened a view of its 
dignity far above any earthly honour or elevation. ‘The institution that was 
introduced into the world, and confirmed to the Church, with such solemn pre- 
paration—that is conversant with the interests, and intrusted with the charge, 
of immortal souls—that is ordained as the main instrument for the renovation of 
the world, and the building up of the Church—cannot be of inferior emin e. 
The office of “ fellow-worker with God’’ would have been no mean honour to 


have conferred upon the archangel nearest the everlasting throne. It formed 


the calling, the work, and the d light of the Lord of glory, during the last years 
of his abode upon ¢ arth, and was established by himself as the standing ordinan¢ 
in his own Church, and the medium of the revelation of his will to the end of 
time. Not that he “called his ministers,” as the judicious Calvin has observed, 
“into the function of teaching, that, after they have brought the Church under, 
they may usurp to themselves the governme nt, but that he may use their faithful 
diligence to associate the same to himself. This is a great and excellent thing 
for men to be set over the Church, that they may present the person of the Son 
of God.” The dignity, however, of the sacred office belongs to a “ kingdom that 
cometh not with observation”—“ a kingdom not of this world.” It is distin- 
guished therefore not by the glitter of outward show, but by results connected 
with eternity, and productive in their present influence of happiness, far more 
solid and permanent than lies within the grasp of men to attain, or to communi- 
eate. It has been well remarked to be “the highest dignity, if not the greatest 
happiness, that human nature is capable of here in this vale below, to have the 
soul sO far enlichte ned as to become the mirror, or ¢ onduit, or conve yer of God's 
truth to others.”” The right consideration, however, of this high elevation, so 
far from fostering a vain-glorious spirit, has a direct tendency to deepen self- 
abasement and reverence. Can we help recoiling from so exalted an oftice— 
from handling such high and holy things? What! We to convey life who our- 
selves are dead! We, so defiled, to administer a service so pure, so purifying ! 
** Woe is me,” said one of old, in contrasting this honour with his personal 
meanness, “for I am undone; for I am a man of unclean lips!” We cannot 
therefore think of this vast commission—this momentous trust, but as an act of 
bounty and most undeserved favour :—“ Unto me, who am less than the least of 
all saints, is this grace given.” ‘I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry."—Pp. 
8—10. 


Hence our author enters on the general qualifications for the 
ministerial office: habits of general study are reeommended,—special 
study of the Scriptures enforced,—ministerial or professional prayer 
enlarged on. “Employment in the cure of souls” is by Mr. Bridges 
considered (most rightly, as we think,) not only the occupation, 
but also part of the education and training of a Clergyman, Every 
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practical parish priest knows how much is to be learned in this way : 
and if the maxims of Hippocrates, after so many revolutions in noso- 


logical philosophy, still maintain credit in the medical schools, because 
they were clinical observations, it would seem.to follow that some of 
the most valuable and permanent aids to the pastoral task may be col- 
lected from this practical study. The concluding observations of 
Part I. will reconduct the thoughts of our readers to Dr. Adams’s 
Sermon on Theological Education, which we reviewed in 1830. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to remark, in connexion with the present subject, 
that a very rapid transition from the studies of the University to the services of 
the sanctuary, does not appear, in ordinary cases, desirable. At least where 
the studies have been vigorously pursued, surely some interval of active (not 
monastic) retirement is needed to escape into a short course of employment that 
would draw and maintain the mind in a more consecrated habit of action. The 
schools of Plato and Newton will discipline the mind into most useful ministerial 
habits, and furnish it with many important lessons of instruction. But their 
influence upon the general character is far too remote for immediate practical 
purposes. They supply no direct materials, whether of observation or of expe- 
rience, for the contemplated work. A system of probationary exercise upon a 
spiritual basis, preparatory to Ordination, would be a most desirable appendage 
to our National Establishment. In defect of this advantage, an interval more or 
less protracted, according to circumstances, and spent in Inspection or initiation 
into the routine of the christian ministry under the superintendence of a judi- 
cious and experienced Pastor, might prove a commencing era of ministerial 
fruitfulness. Opportunities would be afforded of learning, which is the best 
preparation for teaching. Converse with experienced and exercised Christians 
would offer many advantages. The habit of religious conversation would be 
maintained with perhaps more enlargement to the mind even than private study, 
and much would be acquired in this field of observation and incipient engage- 
ments, which no other medium could adequately supply. 

If the writer should be considered to have spoken upon this subject with 
decision, it is because he can speak from experience. It was from this source 
that he derived his first rudiments of the Christian ministry. From a temporary 
residence in a country village, and from the initiation into the subsidiary depart- 
ments of the work by the affectionate care of a venerable relative, he conceives 
himself to have gained his first interest in this hallowed and blessed work, and 
sufficient insight into its diversified character and solemn obligations to acknow- 
ledge.a debt to the end of his course.—Pp. 90, 91. 

In investigating the causes of the want of ministerial success, Mr. 
Bridges assigns ‘the withholding of Divine influence "—*“ the enmity 
of the natural heart ’—‘“ the power of Satan,”—“ local hindrances ”"— 
“the want of a Divine call.” That the first of these is the natural 
effect of indifference in Clergy and Laity, is a truth which ought to 
impress both parties with an earnest and cooperative zeal to resist 
the influences of the two next stated. As regards the importance of 
returning a sincere answer to the Bishop’s ordination question, there 
can be but one opinion; but we would willingly believe this fearful 
sin of “lying to the Holy Ghost” is less frequent than Mr. Bridges 
has imagined. If it be not, “the salt has lost his savour” indeed. 
No harm can be done by the most repeated self-examination on the 


part of probationers for the Christian ministry; but to lay down 
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a system of rules whereby the candidate may know whether he is 
called by the Holy Ghost, (which Mr. Bridges has done,) is harsh 
and arbitrary. Many young men who might prove ornaments to the 
ministry, and whose very sensibility on the point of conscience is 
argument of their competency, might be deterred by so minute an 
ordeal. Sincerity appears to be the main point: let a man examine 
into this as much as he will, with as much prayer and self-scrutiny as 
he can. But, this being ascertained, let him “ stir up the gift that is 
in him,” and he may humbly hope for the Divine blessing. Indeed, in 
this division of his subject, (as in some others,) Mr. Bridges does not 
satisfy us. As we could not substantiate our allegation without very 
considerable extracts, our readers must take it on our credit that our 
author sometimes almost takes the position of Wesley, that those 
who have not the inward call are no ministers, however ordained ; an 
affirmation which would negative our Twenty-sixth Article, invalidate 
ordinances and sacraments, and justify the flock in deserting the 
pastor ; and, when it is considered that the criteria of the inward call 
are so liable to the mistakes of ignorance, and perversions of enthu- 
siasm, would disseminate error incalculably. 

The third part (on the minister's personal character) is, in most 


respects, an exceedingly valuable concentration of advice on this 


important portion of the general subject. As we are compelled, 
however, from the brevity of our limits, to postpone the further 
consideration of this work to another opportunity, we will here adver- 
tise our readers that, with all its real excellence, it contains many 
views on Christianity and the Church which we cannot approve ; 
and before we dismiss Mr. Bridges for the present, we must take 
leave to entreat the patience of our readers for a moment's discussion 
of our theological character, which he has most strangely misrepre- 
sented. The following beautiful passage (to every word of which 
we subscribe) is quoted by Mr. Bridges from Bishop Reynolds :— 

‘« Preach Christ Jesus the Lord.” ‘ Determine to know nothing among your 
people but Christ crucified.” Let his name and grace, his Spirit and love, 
triumph in the midst of all your sermons. Let your great end be to glorify him 
in the heart, to render him amiable and precious in the eyes of his people, to lead 
them to him, as a sanctuary to protect them, a propitiation to reconcile them, a 
treasure to enrich them, a physician to heal them, an advocate to present them 
and their services to God, as wisdom to counsel them, as righteousness to justify, 
as sanctification to renew, as redemption to save. Let Christ be the diamond 
to shine in the bosom of all your sermons.— P. 336. 


To this our author appends the following note :— 


The Christian Remembrancer—a periodical, whose general system is opposed to 
this view of Christian doctrine—justly ranks Bishop Reynolds as “one of the 
most eminent among the Divines of the seventeenth century ;" and marks the 
edition of his works just referred to, as “forming a most valuable accession to 
our stores of sound and masculine theology.” 
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Now it may well seem strange enough that we should characterize 
as “sound and masculine theology,” doctrines to which our “ general 
system is opposed ;” and this quotation from our pages ought to have 
refuted the charge which Mr. B. has brought against us; and which 
is, in plain language, nothing less than this, that our “ general system 
is opposed ” to Christianity itself. Mr. Bridges, we are persuaded, is 
too candid a man to have drawn such conclusions from the perusal of 
this publication; and, therefore, we can only conclude that he spoke 
on the matter from hearsay, and the opinions of that theological 
school with which the present work but too clearly evidences that he 
is connected. Calvinists know little of any Christianity except their 
own,—indeed, too many of them recognise no other; and thus they sup- 
pose that every publication which dares to call in question their views 
on “ the five points,” must necessarily be opposed to ‘* Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” We would recommend Mr. Bridges for the future 
to trust his party less, and to inquire more for himself; and he may 
find perhaps that Calvinists are not the only preachers of Christ, and 
salvation by Him, and learn to regard, with greater charity, those who 
differ from him in nonessentials. 
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Ancient Fragments of the Phenician, 
Chaldean, Egyptian, Tyrian, Car- 
thaginian, Indian, Persian, and other 
Writers; with an Introductory Dis- 
sertation, and an Inquiry into the 
Philosophy and Trinity of the An- 

By Isaac Preston Cory, 

Esq. Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 

bridge. London: Pickering. Svo. 

1832. Second Edition. Pp. lix. 361. 


notice, as affording a striking species 
of evidence in favour of the truth of 
Holy Writ. In most of the fragments 
here collected, there will be found a 
vestige of the primeval source from 
which the different religious systems 
of the world were originally derived ; 
and their peculiar value in this respect 
is ably pointed out by Mr. Cory in his 
introductory dissertation. We are not 
entirely satisfied, however, with the 
theory, which is proposed in the Essay 
on the Trinity of the Ancients; which, 


cients. 


“We are accustomed,” 
Cory, 


says Mr. 
“to regard the Hebrew Scrip- 


ures, and the Greek and Latin wri- 
ngs, as the only certain records of 
antiquity ;” and whatever remains of 
the literature of other nations is chiefly 
found in scattered fragments among 
the writings of the fathers and philoso- 
phers of the Lower Empire, by whom 
they have been translated from the 
languages in which they were origi- 
nally composed. Of all such literary 
lics the volume before us is com- 


rel 


t 
¢ 
t 


posed, which we more particularly 


however ingenious, is but theory after 
all, and not, perhaps, a very impor- 
tantone. Each fragment, it should be 
added, is accompanied with a transla- 
tion; and of this portion of the perform- 
ance, by no means the least essential 
in a work of this nature, we cannot 
speak too highly. The volume, we 
perceive, has reached a second edition; 
and we can fairly assert that a publi- 
cation of greater interest to the inquirer 
after ancient history and mythology, as 
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well as to the divinity student, has 
seldom issued from the press. 


A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 
di signe l for Publ Wors P ln 
four Books. London: Rivingtons. 
1831. 

So far as parochial psalmody is con- 
cerned, we have ever been disposed to 
confine it to one or other of the autho- 
rized versions of the Psalter; with the 
addition, perhaps, of some few ortho- 
dox hymns, adapted to the festivals and 
other special solemnities. Since, how- 
ever, very general practice seems to 
prevent such exclusion, and more par- 
ticularly as the vulgar blasphemies, 
which, with the name of hymns in- 
scribed over them, are sung to music, 
any thing but sacred, are as much in 
vogue as ever; we cannot but hail with 
pleasure the cempilation before us. 
In addition to the best version of all 
the Psalms, it contains a series of 
hymns on the Collects, on the seasons 
of the year, and on subjects of general 
instruction ; together with an appen- 
dix, composed of hymns for family 
worship, for children, and for private 
meditation. Every loose expression, 
and every familiar to the 
Deity, has been carefully avoided ; 
and the main object of the compiler 
has been to raise the standard of de- 
votional feeling among Christ’s wor- 
shippers to a more cheerful and manly 


address 


tone. 


A Sermon, prea hed in the Chapel of 


Lambeth Palace , on Sunday, October 
2. 1831, at the consecration of the 


Right Rev. Edward, Lord Bishop of 


Chichester. By the Rev. W. F. Ray- 


monp, M.A., Assistant Preacher at 
Li s Inn, &c. &c. London : 
Rivingtons. 1832. 8vo. Pp. 19. 


However great the difficulties with 
which the Christian minister has to con- 
tend, yet he has his encouragements 
to perse vere in maintaining his stand 
against them. These encouragements, 
as stated in the Sermon before us, con- 
sist in the greatness of the benefit he is 


employed to convey; in the dignity of 


his office and its attendant studies; in 
the respect which he may hope to receive 
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from persons of a devout and religious 


character; and in the promise con 
tained in the text, (Matt. xxvii. 20.) of 
the increasing cooperation of his Divine 
Master. Adverting, in conclusion, to 
the ceremony which the 
discourse, the preacher alleges va- 
rious manuals of devotions which 
have been written by Bishops, in 
proof of the deep interest they take 
in the salvation of souls, and seeking 
“a higher object than the applause of 
contemporaries,” and ‘thinking not 
of them, but of God.” 


ocCas ioned 


A Rhyme Version of the “ Liturgy’ 
Psalms. By Henry Ganacan, Esq, 
M.A. Christ Church. Oxford » Bar- 
rister at Law. London: Rivingtons. 
1832. 12mo. Pp. vii. 226. 


We cannot say much of these Psalms, 
which are “done into rhyme” by a 
process somewhat novel; nor do we 
exactly comprehend the “ cui bono” 
of their publication. The m« desty ot 
the doer, however, disarms criticism ; 
and we leave them to the patronage 
of the curious, of whom there are 
very many, in all varieties of versions 
of the Psalms. 


A Visit to the South Seas, during 1 
Years 1829 and 1830; inelud 
Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, thi 
Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena ; 
By C.S.Srewart, A.M. London 
Colburn and Bentley. In 2 vols. 
12mo. Pp. xiii. 334; xii. 358. 
Tuese volumes contain a variety of 

information ou the subjects they d 


cuss, conveyed, on the whole, in 
pleasing manner and in a good sty! 


of familiar composition. But they 
exhibit in a strong light the | ! 
ties of the writer’s mind; and it is ir 


possible not to see that the reverend 
gentleman possesses an extraordinary 
degree of that vanity which is said, justly 
or unjustly, to attach itself in a greater 
or less degree to all the members of 
the scribbling profession. His religious 
observations betray the bent of the mind 
and heart: and there is scarcely a letter 
in the whole work which does not wind 
up in a strain of pulpit admonition or 
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missionary reflection. Even the un- 
happy “cat o'nine tails” is made the 
peg on which to hang a series of obser- 
vations which might appropriately be 
Our 


suppose 


ll troduced in the conventicle. 
readers must not, however, 
that we aré blaming him: we only 
wish to express our opinion that the 
intention of the author is too apparent, 
and that many of his “ improvements,” 
if not overstrained, are out of place. 
His partiality to his country is, by no 
means, an unworthy feature in his 
narrative: and though he be not an 
Englishman, we see no reason why 
we should not admire his patriotism 
and his loyalty towards the land of his 
nativity. On the whole, the volumes 
will amuse and instruct, and a certain 
they may edify. For 


class of reader ' ay i 
ourselves, we have only to add, in con- 
clusion, that we consider Mr. Stewart 
a very well-meaning man, though a 
little vain, and fond of great people, 

d proud of being thought a “ reli- 
gionist;” and his book, a very enter- 
taining one for such persons as like 
epistolary correspondence and travel- 
ler’s chit-chat. 


oerm 


ae 1 
ns originally composed jor a 


By the Rev. 


Country Congregation. 
Corne ius Ives, Rector of Bradden, 


; 


Northamptonshire, and late of Exeter 
I 


College, Oxford. Oxford: Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. 1832. 
Pp. xii. 398. 


12mo. 


whatever intent the word 
‘ originally” was inserted in the title- 
page of this volume, it is very deserip- 
tive of the nature of its contents. As 
sermons composed for a country con- 
gregation, they are admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which they were 
written; but their original design by no 
means limits their accommodation 
within this contracted sphere. The 
subjects of which they treat involve 
the most important interests of Chris- 
tians generally, high or low, rich or 
poor, learned or unlearned; and they 
are treated in a manner which must 
open.their way into the hearts of all. 
Simple and intelligible even to the 
humblest reader of the Bible, there is 
still a nervous elegance of diction, a 
lucid exposition of doctrine, and a vivid 


Wirtn 
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spirit of exhortation in the whole series, 
consisting of twenty-five sermons, to 
which the tnost fastidious hearer would 
have listened with attention. The 
writer is a nephew of the Bishop of 
Durham, under whose “ encouraging 
advice and approbation” they are given 
to the public: and we may well expect 
a rich harvest from the ground culti- 
vated by so accomplished a hand. 
Having premised thus much, it will 
be sufficient to subjoin the heads of the 
several Sermons contained in the vo- 
lume :—I. The Former and the New 
Heavens and Earth, Isa. Ixv. 19.— 
II. Spiritual Worship, John xv. 23, 
24.—III. The Patriarchs Objects of 
the Divine Favour, Heb. xi. 16.—IV. 
The Complaint of Moses, Exod. v. 23. 
V The | nb li f »f Thomas, John XX. 
24.—VI. Charity, 1 Cor. xiv. 1.—VILI. 
Repentance, Luke xiii.5.— VIII. Wis- 
dom justified in her Children, Luke vii. 
‘ IX. Christian Liberty, Gal. v. 
X. Christ’s Agony, Matt.xxvi. 36, 
-—XI. Justification, Ps. xxxii. 1, 
—XII. Putting on Christ, Rom. xiii. 
14. — XIII. Christ our High-Priest, 
Heb. iv. 15, 16,— XIV. Christ the 
Bread of Life, John vi. 48—50.—XV. 
Anxiety for the Morrow forbidden, 
Matt. vi. 34.—XVI. The Christian’s 
Hope of Guidance and Glory, Ps. lxxiii. 
24.—X VII. The Sin of Jeroboam, 1 
Kings x. 29.—X VIII. The Contrition 
of Josiah, 1 Kings xxii. 11.—XI1X. The 
Duty of considering our Ways, Hag. i. 
7.—XX. The Body and the Eagles spi- 
ritually interpreted, Luke xvii. 37.— 
XXI. The Righteous scarcely saved, 
1 Pet. iv. 18.— XXII. The opposite 
Rewards of Sin and Righteousness, 
Prov. xi. 8.—X XIII. The Restoration 
of the Jews, Jer. xxiii. 7, 8—XXIV. 
The Nature, generally, of Things to 
Dan. xii. 8—10.—X XV. All 
Saints’ Day, Ps. cxlix. 9. 


come, 


The Christian's Pattern, or a Treatise 
of the Imitation of Christ. In four 
Books. From the Latin Original of 
Thomas @ Kempis. To which are 
added Meditations and Prayers. 
London: Longman & Co. 1832. 8vo. 
Pp. 261. 

As a facsimile reprint of an old 
book, this edition of Dean Stan- 
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version of the Treatise de 
Christi may possibly be 
acceptable to the curious; but as a 
representation of the original work, 
it is very defective. In its loose and 
paraphrastic sentences, the spirit of the 
writer is greatly impaired, and his 
meaning in many instances wholly 
misconstrued. ‘To those indeed who 
require a translation at all, the ad- 


hope s 
Imitatione 


mirable adaptation by Dr. Dibdin of 


that of John Payne has superseded, 
both in faithfulness and literary merit, 
other whatsoever. The work 
itself has been admired for its pure 
Christian piety by all ages; and will 
doubtless continue to be read with 
comfort and delight by generations 
yet to Though composed 
by a writer attached to the Romish 
communion, it contains little of Papal 
error; except in the fourth book, which 
is believed to be spurious, and is 
omitted in many versions. 

The Italians lay claim to the au 
thorship of the celebrated book Dz 
Imitatione Christi, of which many 
translations of considerable merit 
have, of late years, issued from the 
London press. Bernardino Rossig- 
noli, rector of the College of Turin, 
having found a MS. of it in the Jesuits’ 

\rona, inferred that it had 


every 


come. 


House a 
bel ng d to the library of the Bene- 
dictine Monks, who formerly possessed 
that monastery. It bore the name of 
John Gessen or Gersen. This hypo- 
thesis, however, was overthrown by the 
declaration of the Jesuit, 
Andrea Maiolo, who said that he had 
eht the MS. from his father’s 
1579, and left it at Arona. 

M. Gence has edited the work, with 
a preface, wherein he attributes it to 
John Gerson, Chancellor of Paris,under 
Charles VI., and has maintained the 
ume opinion with considerable tact 
and ability in his “ Considerations,’ 
annexed to M. Barbier’s Dissertation 
on the translation of that work. Mr. 
Charles Butler, in his English edition, 
(in which he has been supported by the 
dinburgh reviewer,) pronounces a 
in favour of Kempis. But it 

is remarkable that Kempis himself (if 
the author) should have writen a eulogy 


Genoese 


use in 


I 
i 


vi. 


on the Virgin Mary, whose name does 
not even appear in the “ Jmitation.’ 


Under all circumstances, as in the case 
of “ Junius,’ we believe we must say, 
“ Adhuc sub judice lis est.” 


Herbert's Country Parson, Church 
Porch, &c. London: Washbourne. 
1832. 32mo. Pp. xv. 160. 

Or the intrinsic excellence of the 
“Country Parson,’’ it is not for us to 
speak : the tract is too well known, and 
too highly appreciated, to require a 
word of comment. Herbert's life was 
a pattern of what he wrote; and his 
writings cannot be read without in- 
spiring the desire of imitating his ex- 
ample. Suffice it therefore to remark, 
that we have here a neat reprint of a 
practical mentor for every “ Priest 
of the Temple,” which he will do 
well to carry occasionally in his 


pocket. 


Pr ayers for Private Vi orship ; selected 
Jrom the Holy Scripture 8, the Liturgy 
of the Established Church, and the 
Devotional Writings of Bishop Wilson, 
Bishop Gibson, Bishop Ken, Bishop 
Andreu s, Bishop Cosins, Rev. B. 
Jenks, Rev. N. Spinckes, Mr. Nelson, 

others. By the Rev. Sir 
Lyncn Burosse, A. M. 

Edition, corrected and en- 

Dublin: Curry & Co. Lon- 

don: Simpkin & Marshall. 1831. 

18mo. Pp. xii. 351. 


f a 
FRANCIS 
Second 
1 
lz 


irge d. 


One of the most encouraging signs 
of the pre sent day is, the increased and 
increasing practice of Family Devotion. 
The present publication (for the excel- 
lency of which the names of the dis- 
tinguished Divines, whose prayers have 
furnished its materials, are an ample 
guarantee, ) furnishes a pleasing and va- 
luable accession to the various manuals 
of family prayer with which our lan- 
guage is enriched. ‘The first edition 
appeared in 1825, and contained not 
quite one hundred forms of prayer: 
the present enlarged edition comprises 
nearly two hundred, besides the Com- 
munion office of our Church. It is 
very neatly and clearly printed; it is, 
moreover, a cheap book: and we hope 
that the extensive circulation which it 
has already received will not be con- 
fined to Ireland. 
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Regeneration and Baptism considered. 
By Tuomas Russet Hatt, B.D. 
Rector of Fulbourn St. Vigor’s, Cam- 
bridge shire, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. Cambridge: Ste- 
venson. 1832. 12mo. Pp. vi. 228. 


that 
ideas in 


Ir appears to us there is a 
confusion of this 
volume. It is clear enough that the 
author does not consider Regeneration 
to be synchronous with Baptism ; but 
his definition of the word at page 19, 
and his opinions respecting its nature 
ind effects, are sadly indistinct, if not 
contradictory. Our notions on the 
subject have been so repeatedly stated 
and confirmed in the pages of the 
RememBrancer, that it would be su- 
perfluous to renew the discussion on the 
Suftice it to say, 
that they are greatly at variance with 
the view which Mr. Hall has taken of 
the question. 


strange 


present occasion. 


Characters and Incidents of Village Life, 
mostly founded on Fact ; intended for 
the religious and moral Instruction of 
the Poor. To which is added some 
Account of the Utility, as practically 
exemplified, of small Clubs in Country 
Parishes. By Mrs. Bowes, of Brem- 
hill Rectory. London: Rivingtons. 
Pp. 120. 


Mrs. Bowtes, the amiable and ac- 
complished lady of the biographer of 
Ken, has in this small volume presented 
us with some sketches from real life, 
which will probably be as extensively 
seful to the parties for whom they are 

tended, as the more elaborate work of 
her husband to those engaged in the 
higher walks of life. We can only say, 
that the lady has undertaken, in a proper 
spirit, to counteract the effects of certain 
trash written and circulated for the pur- 
pose of casting odium on the parochial 

rgy, and that the task could not have 
ven confided to more able hands. 

The with two 
hort tales, entitled, “ Lucy Smith; or, 
the Young Maid, and her Mother's Bi- 
ble:” and “ The Old Cottager; a Tale of 


volume commences 


Report. 





real Life.” The object of the former is 
to exemplify the sad effects of turning 
aside from plain scriptural doctrine, and 
listening to the wild dogmas of fanatics, 
who render the word of God of none 
effect by their idle and visionary inter- 
pretations ; whilst the latter, in plain and 
vigorous language, proves that vice, with 
all its allurements, has not the power of 
conferring, even in its gratifications, the 
enjoyment which sobriety, prudence, 
and, above all, religious feelings give. 

Four “ Village Stories” succeed : viz. 
1. “The Sheep-hurdle Maker,” exhi- 
biting the life and death of a humble, 
steady, and sincere Christian.—2. “ The 
Young Shopkeeper;” a striking con- 
trast to the former, and an awful exam- 
ple of the mischievous effects of that 
religious creed professed by the Anti- 
nomian Calvinists, which banishes hope 
from the human mind, and represents a 
gracious God only as a stern and relent- 
less judge. —3. “ The Poor Cottagers ;” 
which presents a beautiful picture of the 
happiness which is in the reach of every 
poor man, if under the influence of true 
religion; and the intercourse between 
the faithful pastor and his humble vil- 
lage flock.—4. ‘“ The Village Fire; or, 
the Idiot Boy: a Tale from real Life,” 
intended to illustrate the fact, that good 
character, blameless and quiet conduct, 
and a proper sense of the obligations of 
religion, will secure friends in the day 
of trouble. 

“The Cottage on the Heath” closes 
this portion of the volume; by which 
we are taught the vast importance of 
setting a good example to our children, 
and that the inevitable consequences of 
a life of idleness and crime are “ruin, 
and despair, and death.” 

We cannot help congratulating the 
parish which is blessed with the super- 
intendence of such a truly Christian 
spirit, and expressing our wish, not only 
that the ladies of our parochial ministers 
will generally adopt the example of Mrs. 
Bowles in the institution of “ penny 
clubs,” an account of which terminates 
the volume, but also circulate amongst 
the young people in some degree com- 
mitted to their charge, a tract calculated 
to do so much good to the rising 
generation. 
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SERMON FOR A FAST. 
Hosea xiv. 1. 
O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity. 

Tue benevolence of the Deity, conspicuous over the whole visible 
creation, proves the just foundation of the prophet’s remonstrances. 
It cannot be supposed, by the most superficial scrutinizer into the 
dispensations of the Almighty, that misery, when He first formed the 
world, and appointed to nature her eternal laws, was the object he 
aimed at; nor, on the other hand, can the numberless blessings man- 
kind enjoy, with any reason, be attributed to the uncertain operations 
of a blind chance. If, then, evil does prevail among the sons of men, 
let not the benevolence of the Deity be called in question, nor let us, 
impiously, consider ourselves as suffering under laws of an uncertain 
tendency; but let us reproach ourselves rather, as the violators of our 
own peace, and as enduring the punishments due to our own demerits. 
Thus we shall avoid all impious murmurings, under the inconvenien- 
ces and troublings which we may be ever called upon to suffer, as a 
nation or as individuals: we shall not importune the heavens with 
unjust complaint, nor accuse fate as the author of our calamities ; but 
we shall be led to search into our hearts, and to heal that breach 
which our offences against the laws of Jesus Christ have produced ; 
and, in the calm spirit of the gospel penitent, we shall exclaim, ‘“ God 
be merciful to our sins!” We are ourselves the authors of our ca- 
lamities, and we must ourselves, under God, find their remedy. It 
is the folly and the wickedness of man that work his destruction : it 
is his wisdom, or, rather, his repentance and obedience to the gospel, 
that must save him. 

The appointing of public fasts in cases of extraordinary danger is 
a custom coeval with the first institution of society, and prevailed 
among the Israelites during those cruel wars and persecutions recorded 
in the Old Testament. We frequently read of the priests and 
prophets under the Jewish dispensation calling a solemn fast of the 
people, to humble themselves before their God, and to pray forgiveness 
of their offences ; and, indeed, had we no example or precept before 
us to this effect, what, according to our own principle, that God never 
wills the misery of his creatures, could be better adapted to appease 
the offended Majesty of Heaven ? 

In conformity with this custom, it hath seemed good unto the go- 
vernors of this nation to appoint a solemn fast of the people, and it 
becomes us not to neglect an appointment dictated, doubtless, by a 
just anxiety for our common welfare. It will be, therefore, the object 
of the present discourse to shew that the calamities which principally 
affect us in our public capacity, flow, no less than those calamities ex- 
perienced in the private walks of life, from our vices. Hence will 
follow the necessity of humbling ourselves, and confessing our sins, 
as at this time of public alarm and calamity ; and, if we be duly im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject, a train of reflection will 
be suggested to our mind suitable to the present solemnity, and, ws 
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hope, of practical influence, by the blessing of heaven, to avert every 
impending evil. 

First, then, it needs no great exertion of that reasoning faculty with 
which God hath endowed man, and still less the aid of Divine revela- 
tion, to see the destructive consequences of vice, even in this world. 
We are never at a loss to know that extravagance produces penury ; 
that lying and slander lead to destruction and infamy ; that passion 
produces remorse ; that intemperance brings on disease, as naturally 
as convulsions and death succeed to poison. Hence it is that wise men, 
for a more immediate reason than the consideration of a future life, 
learn to choose the good and leave the evil. Here, too, we 
distinctly see the wise administration of Divine Providence. He 
who made us, and of whose pasture we are the sheep, continues 
to tend us through life with a shepherd’s care, no less than he 
first reared us into it: he guides us into pastures of pleasantness 
and peace, where we may meet with food conducive to our health ; 
and, by a sensible application to our feelings, points out to us those 
tracks which lead to ruin. But, besides this general rule of Providence 
resulting from the nature of things, there seems to be another and 
more particular dispensation of God’s will upon earth, in which, no 
less, we trace the finger of the Almighty through all the changes and 
chances which attend kings, or empires, or private individuals. ‘That 
God governs this world by general fixed laws; that virtue and vice 
are naturally rewarded and punished, as beneficial and mischievous to 
society ; or, in other words, that society does actually flourish or 
decline in proportion as its members, severally, are actuated either 
by the principles of virtue or vice,—is a truth which needs no great 
depth of human ingenuity to discover. Look abroad on the face of 
the world; view societies and people of all countries, and they will 
appear to be governed by general fixed laws appointed by God. 
While they confine themselves within the boundaries of these 
laws ;—while oppression, extortion, luxury, and all its companions, 
are with vigilance avoided, every nation will be exalted in the 
earth; but, when once the refinements of civilized life have intro- 
duced into society new wants and new desires ;—when there becomes 
a general struggle for superiority, and there prevails an universal jea- 
lousy ;—when the great rule of Christian humility is lost sight of ;— 
when the rich look down with contempt on the poor, and the poor 
contemplate the rich with envy, we want not the unerring voice of 
experience to convince us that society is on the decline. 

The internal splendour and prosperity of empires have ever been in 
proportion to the equity of their governments, or the religious dispo- 
sition of the people. In proportion as the subjects of each kingdom 
manifest themselves true disciples of Jesus Christ, without guile and 
without hypocrisy, so do they flourish and continue in happiness. 
(nd, sooner shall the sun change its course ; sooner shall the Deity 
himself lose sight of justice, than folly shall prevail over wisdom, or 
iniquity over righteousness. It is in vain then that men, when 
sinking under calamities, and when loathing the bitter cup which 
Heaven’s offended laws present to the guilty sons of men,—it is in 
vain that they then assemble to deprecate the divine wrath, unless 
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they resolve to forsake those evil courses which have produced thei: 
troubles: for God is not as the son of man that he should repent, 
nor afflicteth he without a cause: he hath appointed laws by which 
he governs the world in the general course of his providence ; and, if 
men have transgressed these laws, if they have trampled upon divine 
revelation, as they have themselves been the violators of their own 
peace, they must, also, by penitence, qualify themselves to become 
partakers of his mercies. 

As, in private life, folly and ex:ravagance may be pursued to such 
an extent as to leave no room for reformation to be of any use in pre- 
venting the miseries, the poverty, the sickness, and the infamy, natu- 
rally attached to vice, exceeding a certain degree, so, in societies and 
kingdoms, public misconduct may produce miseries beyond all prospect 
of recovery. Consider nations in their true light, divested of all artifi- 
cial splendour, and composed only of many individuals, and the same 
line of conduct which produces personal, will in the aggregate pro- 
duce national ruin. And, as intemperance, long pursued, leaves no 
place for repentance, in the natural course of things, so as to escape 
its miseries of disease and debility, nations, in like manner, after a 
long reign of impiety, have in vain struggled against their down- 
fall. 

Of the inutility of late repentance to avert the evils naturally 
annexed to a long continued course of folly, we find a most affecting 
instance in the book of Proverbs. Wisdom is there introduced as 
frequenting the most public places of resort, and as rejected when she 
offers herself as the naturally appointed guide of human life. “How 
long,”—speaking to those who are yet in existence, and against whom 
the book of eternity is not yet closed,—‘* how long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity, and the scorners delight in their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge? Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will pour 
out my Spirit upon you, I will make known my words unto you.” But, 
upon being neglected, it follows: “ Because I have called, and ye 
refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; But 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof: 
I also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
cometh; when your fear cometh as a desolation, and your destruc- 
tion cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh upon 
you. Then, shall they call upon me, but I will not answer; they 
shall seek me early, but they shall not find me.” * 

This figures to us an affecting instance of God’s justice to punish 
sin by those general laws which he established for our observance. 
It is not an unjust necessity which confounds the issue of actions, nor 
is it the divine curse that perpetuates scenes of desolation where em- 
pires once flourished, and where science once prevailed. But iniquity 
has worked the ruin; and the same effects must ever follow the vio- 
lation of that moral government under which men are appointed to 
act. View the ruinated spot on which Jerusalem, the glory of the 
world, once stood. Consider the dispersion of the Jews, and compare 
their present humiliation with the exultation and renown of their an- 
cestors! And yet the heavens have not changed their laws, nor has 


* Chap. i. 22—28. 
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the earth altered its form: but they neglected the God who had made 
them ; they despised his commandments, they crucified the Lord of 
Glory, and, finally, in the due course of things, they effected their 


ruin. 

History, which records the decline of empires and the ruin of cities, 
records no change in the face of nature, or in the moral administration 
of God's righteous laws. On those very spots where temples once 
stood which now stand no more, the sun, as it ever did, continues to 
diffuse his enlivening beams, the seas send forth their clouds, the 
mountains retain their springs, and the plants bear their accustomed 
fruit, and yield still their seed. If, then, the creation has remained 
the same,—if its sources and its instruments are exactly what once 
they were, wherefore should not the present race have every thing 
within their reach that their ancestors enjoyed? If regions, once in- 
habited, are now desolate; if powerful cities are reduced to solitude, 
it is not the Lord that has occasioned the ruin—it is not THE ARM OF 
Gop that has introduced the sword into the city, and set fire to the 
country, murdered the people, burnt the harvests, and ravaged the 
pastures; it is the arm of man. They are not His passions that, under 
a thousand forms, torment individuals and nations, but the passions of 
human beings. God is good ; he is just, and will not be the author of 
our punishment, without a cause, and that cause must be, commonly, 
in ourselves. The caprice, of which man has to complain in the 
various evils that embitter his existence, is not, as has been justly ob- 
served, the caprice of destiny: the source of his calamities is not in 
the distant heavens, but near to him upon the earth; it is not concealed 
in the bosom of the Divinity; it resides in himself—man bears it in 
his heart; he commits sin; he disobeys his Redeemer, and he pro- 
duces misery. 

Since, then, it is from national crimes that national calamities flow, 
the only means which remain unto us of averting the divine wrath 
which they must necessarily incur, is, by exhibiting, from this day, 
the fruits of national repentance. National repentance is, indeed, but 
the aggregate of individual reformation ; and, as the penitent sinner 
may, with confidence in God’s word, lay claim to his merey, as when 
by mourning and fasting he turns unto the Lord his God, he may 
expect that he will return unto him, and leave a blessing behind him, 
—so, with the same, or, perhaps, with greater reason, may the public 
humiliation of a community or people, expressed as on this day, be 
the means of averting the heavy judgments of God. It is not, 
indeed, to be supposed that the Lord can change as man doth, or 
that he can suffer that compunctious regret, which, while it moves 
our breast with pity, gives us, also, some degree of pain. The 
Almighty is too perfect for such a feeling. But sinful man, by be- 
coming penitent, so alters the relation between himself and his Maker, 
that, from being obnoxious to God’s wrath, he renders himself the 
subject of his beneficence ; and so the Lord is said to have compassion 
on him, 

By appointing this, then, as a day of public humiliation and sorrow, 
our legislators do all that uninspired mortality cando. It is for us to 
improve the opportunity they have so wisely and so kindly offered 
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us. The solemnity of the occasion, the notorious vices of the age, the 
danger of the nation, which is not to be dissembled, all press forcibly 
upon us to amend our ways, and, severally, to turn unto the Lord our 
God. Let each of us, from this day, endeavour to lead a new life, and 
let not the awakening importance of the occasion pass from our minds 
with the day, like the morning cloud which disperseth, and is no mor« 
seen; but let this day be, as it is intended it should be, a day of hu- 
miliation, a day of godly sorrow, and of lasting amendment. ‘Then 
may we, indeed, expect a blessing, instead of those heavy judgments 
which our manifold sins have, in the due order of things, most de- 
servedly incurred. As this kingdom hath been ever foremost to teach 
nations the arts which civilize, under the blessings of freedom, so, 
under the influence of true religion, may she be conspicuous in in- 
structing them in the virtues which, through Jesus Christ, will rende: 
them wise and happy. We, asanation, have long been distinguished by 
the favours of heaven, and let us shew our grateful sense of the mercies 
showered upon us by the righteousness of our lives. QO! let us not 
forfeit, by our impieties, the distinguished place we have long enjoyed, 
and yet, under the mercies of Divine Providence, (blessed be God !), 
do enjoy, among the sons of men. Let us fear God, who hath so abun- 
dantly comvassioned us, and not yet destroyed us in his wrath; and, 
as the Christian consequences of that fear, let us honour our King. 
Above all, let us cultivate towards our fellow-creatures, towards 
those, even, whom we suppose our worst enemies, that charity which 
is the very bond of peace and of all righteousness. Consider, mercy 
and brotherly kindness, in their various latitudes, are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of our religion as Christians, in comparison with 
which, all our other duties are indeed trifling, and, if these be wanting, 
are but as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. Without imputing, 
therefore, evil motives to any, which charity forbids us to do, it is suf- 
ficient for us to know that the crisis is, at once, important, awful, and 
alarming. If famine and pestilence ; if commotions in divers places; 
if a fiery zeal, delighting to set all in flames; if apostates and false 
prophets gone out into the world to deceive others ; if infidelity and 
wickedness in high places; if wandering stars, and angels of the 
churches not keeping their first estate ; if a general falling away from 
the maxims of Christ, and the original constitution of his kingdom on 
earth ; if persecutions for the sake of truth and a good conscience ; if 
the strong delusion of Satan and his instruments at this time, who 
would, alone, be thought to think freely ; lastly, if the abounding of 
iniquity, the failing of faith, the despising of dominions, the speaking 
evil of dignities, the running greedily for reward into any error or 
wickedness whatsoever, and the scoffing at the promises of Christ, be 
conjointly considered any signs of some grand revolution in the world, 
greater than hath yet been, we must then all see it to be our duty to 
prepare for the worst, and to pursue the ways that will make for our 
peace. 

Let us, then, earnestly prostrate ourselves at the throne of Almighty 
Goodness, praying for that happy time when civil distrust shall cease 
in the world, and when peace, the peace of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
shall be secured by the diffusion of that virtue which shall have found 
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its perfection, and harmony be perpetuated by the influence of that 
Divine wisdom which shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea. 

And, now, to the ever blessed Trinity, three Persons and one God, 
be ascribed, 2s is most due, all honour, praise, might, majesty, and 
dominion, this day, and for evermore. Amen. Ss. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XIX. 
MILTIADES.—THEOPHILUS. 


Mia Wuxi cuvabdrodyres 7H mloTEs TOD EevaryyeAlov. 
D. Pauli Epist. ad Phil. i. 27. 

Or all the writings of the early Fathers, there are none more valu- 
able, or more interesting, than the Apologies, which were written in 
defence of Christianity during the first three centuries of its pro- 
cress. The few relics of this class, which are still extant, are not 
only remarkable for their manly tone, their powerful arguments, their 
sarcastic energy, and their honest zeal; but for the strong light which 
they throw upon the nature of the struggle in which the infant Church 
was engaged, and the expedients to which kings and philosophers 
resorted in order to stifle it in its cradle. ‘To those of Quadratus, 
Justin, Athenagoras, and others, attention has already been directed ; 
and for similar exertions in the cause of truth, the primitive Christians 
were indebted to Miltiades and Theophilus. The former—of whose 
writings, however, not aline has been preserved—flourished, according 
to Jerome (Vir. Ill. § 39.), under the emperor Commodus. Ter- 
tullian places him between J ustin and Irenzeus; and hence Tillemont 
concludes that he was born early in the second century, and died in 
the reign of Commodus. But his Apology was addressed to the rulers 
of the world, in defence of the philosophy which he followed ;* i.e. of 
Christianity ; and these rulers were, in all probability, Antoninus 
and his son Commodus. Some, indeed, have thought that the 
governors of the provinces are intended ; but, though the expression 
might possibly bear this meaning, the form of the inscription seems 
to contrast the philosophy of the Apologists, with that in which the 
Antonines especially prided themselves. Cave and Lardner, there- 
fore, seem to be correct in dating the work in the year 180. 

Besides the Apology, Miltiades wrote two treatises against the 
Jews and the Gentiles respectively, which Eusebius describes 
as ‘monuments of his zeal for the divine oracles;+” and Jerome 





* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. V. 17. pds rods koomixods &pxovras, drep hs merhe: pirooopias, 
TeTonKEevas amoAoyiav. 
+ Ibid. rijs idlas wep) ra Beta Adyia omovdyns uvquas. 
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(Epist. ad Magn. 83.) speaks of them as evincing “ his acquaintance 
with the literature of the age, and his knowledge of the Scriptures.” 
In an anonymous fragment cited by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. V. 

there is also mention of a work of Miltiades, entitled epi rod py Cet 
mpopirny év éxoracet NaXecy: in which the calm and rational language of 
prophecy is advanced as an argument against the raptures and ec- 
stacies of the false prophets of the Montanist heresy. Hence it may 
be fairly inferred that the writer of the same name, who is mentioned 
in a preceding fragment, preserved by Eusebius, as a partisan of this 
sect, was not the Father now under consideration. Indeed there is 
every reason to believe that in the passage in question there is a 
corruption in the text, and that ’AAxyJeacov is the true reading ; not 
MiArcacov.* Suffice it to observe that Miltiades, the Apologist, is 
styled by Tertullian (c. Valentin. §.5.) Ecclesiarum Sophista: a title 
which clearly indicates an orthodox, as well as a learned, Christian 
disputant. Some have inferred from it that he was an able rheto- 
rician ; but this is less obvious. 


Tueoruitvs, the sixth Bishop,f and probably a native, of Antioch, 
succeeded ros in that see, according to the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
in the eighth year of Marcus Antoninus, a.p. 168. It has been 
thought that he was originally a Jew; but, from his own account 
(ad Autol. I. p. 78. C. D.), it should seem that he was a convert from 
Paganism ; and his work on the Christian religion, addressed to Auto- 
lycus, proves him to have been well acquainted with the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. ‘This Autolycus, a heathen of con- 
siderable learning and research, had challenged him to a defence of 
the faith which he professed ; and on one occasion, more especially, 
had exultingly demanded, Shew me thy God. The Libri ad Auto- 
lycum, his only remaining work of which the genuineness is undis- 
puted, was the result. From certain passages in the Third Book 
(pp. 157, 138.), it is evident that it was not completed till after the 
death of Aurelius, which took place in the year 180; and Theophilus 
himself died, and was succeeded in the see by Maximin (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. IV. 24. V.19.) in 181. Hence Dodwell assigns the work to 
another writer of the same name, and supposes that it was written 
about the year 203, in the reign of Severus. The conjecture, how- 
ever, is so entirely at issue with the unvarying consent of antiquity, 
that it cannot be admitted for a moment; and there is no objection 
whatever to the latter part of the year 180 as the date of the work, 
which may have been finished in the interval between the demise of 
the Emperor and that of the Bishop. 

In reply to his adversary’s challenge, Theophilus observes in his 
First Book, that God is invisible to mortal eye, and that his infinite 
perfections render him inconceivable under any corporeal representa- 
tion: at the same time that he is discernible in his works of creation 
and providence, and will eventually be clearly seen by the purified 


* See Routh’s Rel. Sacr. Vol. II. p. 86. 


+ Jerome, in one place (Epist. 151. Algasiz : Q. 6.) makes him the seventh in succession 
from Peter inclusive; but the order of Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. IV. 20.) is: Euodius, 


Ignatius, Heros, Cornelius, Eros, Theophilus 
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eye of the mind; when, in a future state, “ this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption.” In the course of his argument he analyses the 
principal appellations of the Deity: such as “Avapyoc, without begin- 
ning: Qeoc, dua rd reBexévar: Kiptoc, aro rov kvpevew: &e. He then 
proceeds to establish the doctrine of a future state; and in order to 
this, he argues from the decay and reproduction of plants, from the 
succession of day and night, and from other analogies of a like nature, 
that a resurrection of the body is at once reasonable and unques- 
tionable. From the truth of revelation he turns, in the Second Book, 
to the falsehood and absurdities of heathenism; quotes largely from 
the mythological fictions of poets and philosophers ; ridicules their 
superstitious rites and worship; proves that their traditions are, in 
many instances, gross corruptions of sacred history; and enters at 
some length into the evidence of the truth and antiquity of the Mosaic 
narrative. The Third Book exhibits a defence of Christian doctrine 
and morality ; and, vindicating the brethren from the calumnies which 
were maliciously circulated by their enemies, retorts the accusations 
successfully upon themselves. By way of supplement to the ar- 
gument for scriptural antiquity in the Second Book, Theophilus has 
compiled a chronology of all the grand epochs from the creation to 
the Babylonish captivity, and therewith connected the Roman eras 
down to his own time. 

The writings of this Father abound with moral reflections, and evince 
the most extensive learning and profound research. His style is 
elegant, though somewhat too diffuse, and ornamented with Oriental 
images. In the subjoined defence of the Christians from the charges 
of their opponents, the same line of argument is adopted as that em- 
ployed by Athenagoras. 

Xkoree roivuy ei ot ra Tovavra parvOavorrec Cvvayrat acrapopwe liv, 
Kal cupoupecBat raic &Beputrore pigeow, ij, TO aDewraroy rayTwr, capKov 
avOpwreiwy éiparrecBart brov ye Kai td¢g Oéac roy povopaywy jpiv 
areipnrar dpay, iva pa) Kowwyvol kai avviaropec dévwv yerwueBa. ‘ANN’ 
ovcé tac Aowrde Oewpiac pay xen» iva ) podvvwrrac Neov oi dparnpoi, 
kai rd wra, ywopeva oupypéroya tev éxei gwvav adopévwr. Ei yap 
cima ric, wept avOpwropopiac éxei rd Ovéorov, Kai Tnptwe réxva éob- 
peva’ & é wepi potyeiac, ov povoy mepl avOpwrwy, GddAd Kal Tepi Dewy, 
ov KarayyédXovawy evowvwc, Kara rys@y Kal GOA\wy rap’ abroic rpayy- 
Ceirau’ paxpdy & arein Xproriavoic EvOupnBijvai re rowvro mpaka, rap’ 
olc awhpoovvn Tapeoriv, EyKparea GoxKeirat, povoyapia rnpeira, ayveia 
puidocera, adukia éxropOeirat, dsapria éxpilovrac, Ccxacoovvn pederarat, 
vopoc Todureverar, Oeové era mpaoaerar, Oedc dporoyeirar, adHOea Bpa- 
ever, yapic ovvrnpel, eiphyyn mepoxérret, yor &ytoc Senyet, aogia eidda- 
ket, Cw) Bpa/sever,* Bedc Bacwrever. Tlod\Aa pey ody Exovrec Every Tepl 
Tic kal” uac wodureiac, Kal rey Cckawparwy rou Qeov, Kxai Cnpoupyou 


TaONC KTioEwC, TA VUY abrapKkwe iyyoupeBa exipepvijobac. 





_* Bishop Kaye refers the words {wi BpuBeve., unless they are interpolated, to the 
title which our Saviour assumes to himself in John xi. 25. xiv. 6. 
VOL. XIV. NO, Ill. YX 
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Eusebius (H. E. IV. 24.) speaks of certain elementary books on 
religion written by Theophilus: and Jerome (Vir. Ill. § 25.), of 
divers short and elegant treatises conducive to the edification of the 
Church: in some one of which it should seem that he had instituted a 
discussion respecting Satan, and the influence which he is allowed to 
exert on the minds of men.* These writers also mention a work 
against Marcion; another against Hermogenes: and he seems also to 
have compiled a Harmony of the Gospels,+ from which Jerome has 
cited a curious exposition of the parable of the Unjust Steward. The 
above are all lost; but there are still extant four books of Allegorical 
Scholia on the Gospels, which are attributed to him; though they are 
now very generally admitted to have been the work of a much later 
writer. Jerome, indeed, had read certain commentaries on the Gos- 
pels, and on the Proverbs of Solomon, which went under his name ; 
but they did not appear to him to correspond with the style and 
elegance of his genuine works. 

In the doctrinal system of Theophilus, the divinity of Christ is 
unequivocally asserted. He says (L. II. p. 100. C.) “the word is 
God, and is born of God ;” and maintains (L. IL. p. 83. B. p. 100. B.) 
that a most intimate union subsisted between the Father and the Son 
from all eternity. His notions on the nature of this union, and of the 
subsequent emission of the word to create the world, are not perhaps 
very distinct ; but they clearly imply a unity of Godhead. He is also 
the first Christian writer who uses the word rpc ; and he employs it 
in such a manner, that a Trinity of persons is evidently intended, 
consisting of God, his word, and his wisdom. Compare Lib. I. p. 74. 
B. II. p. 94. D. It is remarkable that the title owia, which is here 
assigned to the third person, is, by other Fathers, given to the second ; 
and Theophilus himself, in other passages, follows in the usual course. 
With respect to Romish and Calvinistic tenets, he has little or nothing 
which either favours or refutes them. 

The £ditio princeps of the Liber ad Autolycum was published by 
Gesner, in folio, Tiguri, 1546. The best, though a very inelegant 
edition, is that of J. C. Wolfius, in 8vo. 1724. The work was also 
edited by Fell in 1634, and it is appended to the Paris edition of 
Justin. 


> 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Epitror,—I beg leave to tender you my thanks for inserting, 
in the RemeMBRANCER ‘for September last, my communication with 
reference to the Church Societies; and I now desire to obtrude upon 
you and your readers a few observations upon a kindred subject. 

There are obviously various causes operating to impede the 
progress of Church of England principles; and whilst latitudinarian 
tenets of the most pernicious and antiscriptural character are 


® See Lib. ad Autol. II. p. 104. D. He has here given a curious derivation of the 
word 3pdxwy, as applied to the Devil; and says that he is so called did 7d drodedpaxeva 
abrov ard Tot @ceor. 

+ Hieron. Epist. 151. Quatuor Evangelistarum in unum opus dicta compingens. 
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gaining ground, we seem, | think, to look on as if the Church 
could not be affected by their dissemination. 

My present object is briefly to advert to some of the causes which 
render the Established Church a less efficient instrument in main- 
taining and propagating “‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” than she would 
be, did not those causes exist. 

I would refer first to the Bible Society, Church Missionary Society, 
&c. These societies are doing all they can to advance their respective 
interests ; and because they do so, and because the real Church Societies 
are not sufficiently known, the former receive offerings at the hands of 
Churchmen, which the latter only ought to receive and appropriate. 
Thus Churchmen unwittingly perpetuate division, and contribute unin- 
tentionally to alienate the affections of many from the church, which 
is in consequence greatly weakened. 

The female penny collectors also for the Bible Society do harm, 
inasmuch as they are sure to inveigh against those of the Clergy who 
do not join their society, stigmatizing them as non-preachers of the 
Gospel, and doing all they can to make it appear that they are opposed 
to the circulation of the Bible, whereas, nothing can be farther from 
the truth than such an allegation ; for, anxious to circulate the Bible, 
the only question with them is one of method, which, of course, 
involves the paramount claim of our own Christian Knowledge Society, 
But by such imputations as these, we hardly know how much the 
cause of the Church of England suffers. For this, therefore, if for 
no other reason, it is incumbent upon the Clergy (upon us all indeed, 
but particularly the Clergy,) to set forth the claims of the real Church 
Societies, and so practically to refute the calumnies which are heaped 
upon themselves and the Church to which they belong. 

Another method by which the Church is weakened, arises from the 
conduct of many within our own communion, who assume an exclusive 
title, and openly assert that those Clergymen who do not join their 
party do not preach the Gospel; and the consequence of such an 
awful charge is, that many are induced to withdraw themselves from 
the spiritual superintendence of their lawful pastors, and so a feeling 
of disaffection is introduced into the very bosom of the Church, and 
she is thus again greatly weakened. We however feel satisfied that 
such imputations are without foundation; but we ought not to forget 
how materially they injure the Christian cause, and how effectually 
they operate in breaking the unity of the Church, and in the extin- 
guishing of all proper feeling towards them who are set over us in the 
Lord. On this subject I would take leave, with all deference, to offer 
a hint to those Clergymen who are objects of the imputations alluded to, 
and whose pastoral labours are rendered, in consequence, less successful 
than, under the Divine blessing, they otherwise would be. Far be it 
from me to suppose for a moment that any minister of the Church of 
England could so dishonour his Redeemer, and trifle with immortal 
souls, as to impose upon his hearers anything short of that genuine 
gospel which is the ‘* power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believes,” and to maintain and declare which is bound upon his con- 
science so sacredly, both by his ordination vow, and the articles, 
homilies, and liturgy of the Church to which he has subscribed. My 
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observation has reference only to that method of preaching, which 
implies the great doctrines of redemption instead of stating them. 
Every sermon which does not directly advert to the motives of 
Christian conduct, gives occasion for the reflection that the Gospel 
is not preached by our Clergy, and, however unfounded the charge 
may be, (and unfounded I honestly believe it to be,) it has an evident 
tendency to weaken and divide the Church, and the occasion of it 
therefore, wherever it exists, the Clergy would do well to remove. 

Again, the Church suffers by the increase of dissenters, who 
compass sea and land to make proselytes. We ourselves are tho- 
roughly satisfied that there is no justifiable ground for separation from 
the Church of England, and know full well that numbers of those who 
separate from her can allege no definite and satisfactory reason for 
what they do. We know also that the sin of schism is most pointedly 
condemned in the word of God, and that the duty of Christian unity 
is most authoritatively enjoined ; and yet we seem hitherto to have left 
separatists to themselves, and have taken little pains to regain them 
to the Church. But we should never forget that the Church is con- 
siderably weakened by all separation from her, even though there be 
no ground for it, and that every act of separation makes an impression 
upon, and shakes the principles of, the remaining members of the 
Church, and ought therefore by no means to be overlooked. It is 
high time that Christians were aroused to a sense of the great duty of 
Christian fellowship, and the heinous sin of schism; and it ought to 
be our anxious endeavour, to impart sound and scriptural information 
on this subject to all within the sphere of our influence, and not only 
to them, but to those also, who, under mistaken notions, have with- 
drawn themselves from us, and have joined other communities of Chris- 
tians. It is the especial duty of the Clergy to enlighten the people 
concerning the constitution and important ends and designs of the 
Church of England; for owing to a want of that “ attachment to her, 
which is founded on a just knowledge of her transcendant excellency, 
many are easily moved by every wind of vain doctrine, and are 
prone to imbibe hasty prejudices against her.” Let then all our zeal, 
and talent, and influence, be exerted to effect this most important 
object. Various methods for its accomplishment will suggest them- 
selves to faithful and zealous Clergymen, and let them seize every 
opportunity to allay animosity, to remove prejudice, to inform the 
ignorant, to correct the mistaken, to rouse the indifferent, to 
strengthen and confirm the faithful: and, if whatever they do be 
undertaken with judicious zeal for the interests of the Church of 
England, and in the true spirit of Christian charity, we cannot doubt 
that the blessing of God will accompany their labours, and make 
them sooner or later subservient to the peace and prosperity of his 
Church. 

Again, dissenting chapels are open three, and some even four times 
on a Sunday. Now whilst our churches are generally open only 
twice, a great facility is afforded to unstable churchmen to attend the 
conventicle; and for such attendance they have a plausible excuse to 
offer in the fact that the doors of their church are shut against them. 
I must be bold to say, and affection to the Church impels me to it, that 
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her cause sustains a serious injury by the deficiency of an evening 
service at many of our churches. I do consider that in all populous 
places the parish church at least should be open for a third service. 
When there are only two services, it is hardly possible that every 
master of a family can so arrange, that all his household may attend 
divine service more than once, and in some families some cannot 
attend at all, or only occasionally. The deficiency also leads to 
wandering and unsettled habits: popular preachers are sought after, 
many persons frequent meeting-houses; at first perhaps they go out 
of curiosity ; peradventure they are struck with something new, they 
go again, and from occasional attendance in the evening they come at 
length to attend in the morning, and the result is they leave the 
church altogether. This evil, it is manifest, it rests with ourselves 
in a very great degree to prevent; and, in the words of Archdeacon 
Daubeny, I would say that “ if Christians are continually dropping 
from the Church, let it be from any cause rather than on account of 
the irregularity, incapacity, or want of zeal in its ministers,” 

Then again, street, tent, and house preaching, which has now 
become so common, has a direct tendency to withdraw men from 
the communion of the Church, and to induce disaffection towards it. 
We condemn the practice as disgraceful, and as being highly detri- 
mental to the real and permanent interests of Christianity ; but we 
are too apt to forget the unfavourable effect it has, and how effectually 
it operates in undermining the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England. 

Look again at the combined hostility borne by all sectarians towards 
the Church. Look also at their schools, where the young are educated 
in dissenting principles, and, without knowing why, are taught to 
regard the Church as being in gross error, and her ministers as little 
better than those of the Church of Rome, whose arbitrary and uncha- 
ritable spirit they are said to possess. 

I would also say a word or two in reference to the number of 
pamphlets which are constantly issuing from the press, with a view 
to malign and misrepresent the Established Church,—Mr. James’s 
“Christian Fellowship” for instance: into the hands of how many 
Churchmen has that work fallen! and is it likely that their Church 
principles can be strengthened by its perusal? I cannot but fear, 
with Mr. Cawood, that it will be dreadfully injurious “ to uninformed 
Churchmen, who will not easily believe that a man of candour and piety 
would, without cause, like Mr. James, bring such severe and cool 
charges against the Establishment.” The publications also of a 
society for promoting ecclesiastical knowledge, are calculated most 
materially to injure the Church, and to withdraw weak members from 
her communion. Mr. Beverley’s publications too, I fear, are operating 
in a no less injurious manner ; and although we would defy him to sub- 
stantiate his charges, and would fearlessly abide the test of candid and 
impartial investigation, yet how painful is it to know that his works 
fall into the hands of many who are incompetent to disprove his asser- 
tions, and who are too willing to believe that there must be some 
ground for what he advances with-so much effrontery and apparent 
disinterestedness. We say he is mad; but nevertheless the same 
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injury is done to the Church as if he were in a perfect state of 
sanity. 

It has not been my purpose, Mr. Editor, to advert to all the causes 
which are now operating injuriously to the Established Church, threat- 
ening her very subversion, and tending moreover to the eradication of 
all orthodox religious principle from amongst us. There are, I am 
fully sensibie, other prominent causes, having the same disastrous ten- 
dency, such as the increase of Romanism and of infidelity, the advance 
of non-religious education, &c. But rather than dwell on these latter, 
which are so palpably destructive of all sound Christian principle, | chose 
to remark on the abovementioned sources of disaffection and disunion, 
and have done so chiefly from a conviction that they are not generally 
regarded as of that importance to the Church, the ark of true religion, 
which her interests in that sacred character require that they should 
be. Believe me, I am very far from undervaluing the various exer- 
tions of active and benevolent men in the cause of the Church of 
England and of sound religion; but it is evident (from the state of 
things around us) that there is yet very much to be accomplished by 
us before the Church can be said to be in a healthy and flourishing 
condition; and we must therefore collectively and individually exert 
ourselves in a far greater degree than we have yet done; and “ the 
word of authority must be uttered by the ministers of the Lord in no 
faint or languid accent, but be made to stir the spirits of the people. 
We hear much of the perils which array themselves against the bul- 
warks of our Zion, but the sound of this warning should speak to us 
only of increased faithfulness and zeal.” 

The important question after all is this, namely, How may we exert 
ourselves to the best purpose? Surely by contributing to the utmost 
of our power to the building of churches,—by affording increased 
facilities of attendance upon divine service,—by enlarging our national, 
infant, and Sunday schools, and by opening new ones wherever they 
are wanted,—by bringing the Church societies into notice, and urging 
their claims upon the people at large,—by encouraging lending libraries, 
and circulating amongst all classes the various publications of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. In a word, we may most 
advance the cause of Christian truth by maintaining and teaching 
Church of England principles, setting them forth not as the dogma of 
men, but as the word of God. 

Believing as we do that our venerable Church is the purest branch 
of the Church of Christ upon earth, that she is built upon the “ foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone,” let us be very assiduous to promote her interests, 
to advance her cause, and to make her instrumental in extending the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. Let her ministers stand forth as men armed 
with the panoply of divine tiuth: and, uniting the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the harmlessness of the dove, be ready to maintain their 
sacred principles against all opposition. Let them remember that the 
day we live in is one of “ rebuke, and trouble, and blasphemy ;” that 
therefore new duties are imposed upon them; and that it is their part 
‘** in season and out of season” to maintain the “ faith which was once 
delivered to the saints,” and to declare the same boldly and unequi- 
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vocally to all the world; and may God prosper their labours! and 
unite us all together in the bands of faith, hope, and charity, and grant 
that we may in all things glorify his holy name. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your constant Reader, X. 


———— 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


Dr. Zimmerman, of Darmstadt, one of the most enlightened and 
liberal-minded writers of the present day, —a man whose popularity 
in Germany is based on the soundness of his moral and the rational 
freedom of his political views, and whose pen is rendered still more 
eloquent, because it is never wielded but for the noble purpose of dis- 
pelling error or ameliorating the condition of his fellow-mortals, whe- 
ther intellectual or physical—has just published twelve “ Exhortations 
with reference to the present convulsed times:”—which, were they 
adopted as the text-book of Cabinets, would leave us little to fear, 
and everything to hope, from the issue of the murky future that 
frowns around us. It must suffice at present to indulge in one single 
quotation, as characteristic of the point of view under which he con- 
ceives that future to be capable of being converted to a rich and saving 
account, and we will but add our hearty concurrence in every senti- 
ment which it breathes :—‘ Strengthened as it is by the experience of 
every returning day, I cannot part with the conviction that there is no 
help nor remedy for the times in which we live, but in a return to the pro- 
fession and practice of Christianity. Busy and exert ourselves as we nill 
to make or extort constitutions, laws, or ordinances, no state of perma- 
nent welfare can be, unless nations graft the influence of religious morals 
on their thoughts and ways; in the increasing license, and unbridled lust 
for change, which agitates the public mind at this day, that will be 
thoughtlessly and mercilessly torn down to-morrow, which to-day owes its 
existence to puerile acclamation ; and if the world do not speedily recover 
the right use of its reason, it requires no gift of prophecy to predict that, 
ere long, the infatuated multitude mill revolutionize themselves to utter 
destruction in the maze of political delirium.” 


—_p>—__—_ 
BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue following testimony to the excellence of Bingham’s Antiquities, 
from the unwilling pen of a Romanist, may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. 

“Non imus inficias opus hoc eruditionis copia, et qua scriptum est 
ordinis perspicuitate, laudari posse ; sectze tamen, cui auctor addictus 
fuerat, erroribus ita inquinatum est, ut jure illud Roma, 17 Maii, 1734, 
vetuerit. Utinam vel Mamachius quod inchoavit, opus Binghamiano 
oppositum perficiat, &c. ne Protestantes Binghamum tam szpe osten- 
tent, nullumque, qui de sacris antiquitatibus tam copiose egerit, apud 
nos { Papicolas] esse glorientur.”—Zaccaria Biblioth. Ritualis, tom. ii. 
p. 335. 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


Mr. Epitor,—I have read with much pleasure a little pamphlet 
on Church Reform, which has been lately published by Dr. Burton, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. Though I do not think 
the Professor has mentioned all the cases in which reform in the 
Church might be safely and usefully accomplished ; yet, what he 
has proposed would doubtless be very beneficial, and not liable, in 
principle, to any serious objection. The residence of a good parish 
priest in each parish in the kingdom is the great desideratum in 
order to the effectual promotion of true and pure Christianity through- 
out Great Britain. But the very small income of many livings 
proves, at present, a great, if not an insurmountable obstacle : for it 
can scarcely be expected that pluralities will be abolished, till the 
income arising in each parish shall be sufficient for the decent main- 
tenance of a resident incumbent. To the speedy augmentation, there- 
fore, of these small livings the attention of all those who wish well 
to the cause of religion, and the efficiency of the Church of England, 
ought to be directed. This, as may be supposed, is one of the prin- 
cipal objects to which Dr. Burton’s attention has been directed. 
** Among all the schemes,” says Dr. Burton, “ which I have met 
with, there is none which is more practicable, and more grounded 
upon principles of justice and Christian charity, than that which pro- 
poses that the payment of tenths should be made real, instead of 
nominal. The fund which is called Queen Ann’s Bounty, and which 
is now extremely slow in its operation, would then be increased 
rapidly: all the smaller benefices might very soon be augmented, and 
the inequality of livings, which is now so much complained of, would 
every year be diminishing. One great recommendation to this 
scheme is, that it contains no new principle. It is no rash untried 
theory, but merely the extension and improvement of one which has 
been in operation for a long time.”* I have long thought, with 
Dr. Burton, that an increase of the yearly tenths would be a most 
desirable measure. 

My only objection is, as to the ratio of that increase. However 
different the value of yearly tenth is, from what it was in the reign 
of Henry VIII., an increase to ten times the present amount is a 
step very likely to be rendered abortive, from the opposition it would 
meet with from the patrons of livings. I think, therefore, that the 
plan would be more likely to succeed, by proposing a smaller increase 
of the annual tenths. I would, therefore, submit, as an amendment, 
a plan, of which the following is an outline. I agree with Dr. Burton 
that the augmented tenth should not be payable by present incum- 
bents: and I also agree with him that, if a good example were 
set, many of the present incumbents would consent to increase their 
annual payments. The payment of first-fruits is, at present, in many 
cases a serious inconvenience. It is a burden imposed at a time when 
the new incumbent, having already had increased expenses, with 
little, if any, receipt of additional income, is least able to bear it. 





* Burton’s Thoughts on the demand for Church Reform. 
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I would, therefore, make the first-fruits payable, by all spiritual per- 
sons, by instalments, within three years. I would next exonerate 
all livings of 200/. per annum and under from the payments of first- 
fruits and tenths. The next step would be-to carry into effect a 
hint thrown out by Dr. Burton: “A graduated scale might be 
agreed upon; and every living above a certain value, as well as pre- 
ferment in cathedrals, might be taxed according to its income.” 

According to this proposal, livings worth from 300/. to 500/. per 
annum should pay an annual sum not exceeding one-fortieth part of 
the value. This, I think, would be a sufficient increase. At pre- 
sent I pay for my own living less than a hundred and fiftieth part. 
From 500/. to 1000/. the annual payment might be increased to one- 
twentieth part; and from 1000/. onwards, to one-tenth: preferments in 
cathedrals to be subject to the same rule; and, as they fluctuate 
greatly in annual value, to be taken on an average of ten years. 

I wish to say a few words on another point, not referred to by Dr. 
Burton. It is, doubtless, of great importance that every Bishop 
should have a sufficient income from his bishopric to discharge the 
necessary expenses of his high function, and to give a liberal support 
to religious and charitable institutions. The Bishop, also, ought not 
to hold a subordinate office in the Church. He ought neither to be 
a dean, an archdeacon, nor the incumbent of a parish. I see no 
reason why bishoprics exceeding 2,000/. per annum in value should 
not pay a sum, as yearly tenths, varying from a fortieth to a tenth of 
their average receipts: detaching from the augmented bishoprics, 
first, all livings with cure of souls; 2dly, deaneries, archdeaconries, 
&c. All sums raised by this augmentation of annual tenths to be 
applied respectively to the raising livings, first to 200/., and then to 
300/. per annum, and bishoprics to 2,000/. per annum. It may be 
objected, that the process necessary to carry this plan into effect 
would be inquisitorial. I am decidedly of opinion, that the Church 
would be benefited if the full extent of its income were known; 
at present, it is grossly and wickedly exaggerated. It is time to 
meet the false and scandalous statements of a corrupt press by a 
fair and open inquiry. 

[ am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Western IncumBEnt. 


- 
RELIGIOUS STATE OF GEORGIA. 

Tut Greek faith, according to the ritual of Grusia, is the predo- 
minant religion in this quarter of the globe. The people of Grusia 
embraced Christianity as far back as the times of Constantine the 
Great, and as a nation adhered firmly to the Gospel, though some few 
individuals and frontier-villages, nay, even some of their czars, at times 
adopted Islamism. ‘The superintendence of all ecclesiastical matters 
is exercised by the Katholikos, or Eparch of Grusia: a dignity 
which has hitherto been almost exclusively vested in a member of the 
ruling dynasty. Tiflis is the seat of his see, and he is one of the 
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members of the directing synod at St. Petersburgh. His establish- 
ment consists of twelve archbishops, bishops, and metropolitans, 
thirteen archimandrites, and the diocese contains thirteen monasteries, 
namely, eleven of the Grusian and two of the Greek Church. The 
whole of them are richly endowed with landed property: but there is 
not a single nunnery throughout the country. The churches are 
nearly three thousand in number, though the greater portion of them 
has been destroyed or abandoned, in consequence of the inroads of the 
Persians. Here and there, in secluded spots, a few monks have erected 
hermitages, where they pass their days in estrangement from the 
tumults of the world. The Christians of the Grusian heresy are 
exceedingly superstitious, and look up with great veneration to their 
priests: notwithstanding this, both pastor and flock are in the highest 
degree tolerant towards those who are of a different persuasion. A 
remarkable instance of this feeling exists at Tiflis, where sixteen 
orthodox churches are surrounded by thirteen Armenian, four Roman 
Catholic, and three Persian places of worship. Catholic missionaries 
have been settled in Georgia since the year 1725; they have a Fran- 
ciscan convent and church in Tiflis. The Armenians, who constitute 
one fourth of the population of Grusia, and have monopolized the 
whole of its commercial traffic, have rigidly adhered to their own 
faith. The Turcomans are Mahometans, and have their own imams. 
The Jew has also retained the faith of his ancestors, and his exclusive 
supremacy in usurious dealings.—KAlaproth “ Tableau Historique du 
Caucase.”’ 


—_—+_»—_ 


LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


Mr. Epitor,—In a Tetraglott Psalter, printed at Genoa in 1516, 
the subjoined Life of Curisropner Cotumsus is given by way of com- 
mentary upon the third verse of the nineteenth Psalm. The discoverer 
himself was born at Genoa; and died in 1506, ten years before the 
date above-mentioned. I have transcribed it literatim according to 
the ancient orthography ; though I have not been so scrupulous with 
the punctuation, which was very incorrect. Should you deem the relic 
worthy of preservation, itis much at the service of your readers. 

a 

Et in fines mundi uerba eorum. Saltem téporibus nostris quibus 
mirabili ausu Christophori columbi genuensis, alter pene orbis re- 
pertus est, Christianorumq: cetui aggregatus. At uero quoniam Co- 
lumbus frequéter predicabat se a Deo electum, ut per ipsum adim- 
pleretur hec prophetia, non alienu existimaui uitam ipsius hoc loco 
inserere. Igitur Christophorus cognomento Columbus, patria genu- 
ensis, uilibus ortus parentibus, nostra etate fuit, qui sua industria plus 
terrarum et pellagi exploraverit paucis mésibus, quam pene reliqui 
omnes mortales uniuersis retro actis seculis. Mira res, sed tamen 
plurium iam non nauium modo, sed classium et exercitua euntium 
redeuntiumgq; testimonio explorata & certa. Hic, puerilibus annis 
uix prima elementa edoctus, pubescés iam rei maritime operam dedit: 
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dein, profecto in Lusitaniam fratre, ac Ulissippone questum instituente 
pingendarum tabellarum, ad usum maritimum effigiantium maria & portus 
& litora, huiusmodi maritimos sinus atq: insulas didicit ab eo, que ibi 
tum forte is a plurimis acceperat, qui ex regio instituto ibant quotannis 
ad explorandas inaccessas ethiopum terras, & occeani intra meridiem & 
occasum remotas plagas. Cum quibus is pluries sermone ferens, quaeq: 
ab his aeceperat conferens cum his que et in suis ipse jam dudum 
fuerat meditatus picturis, et legerat apud cosmographos, tandem 
uenerat in opinionem posse omnino fieri, ut qui, ethiopum ad libicum 
uergentiu litora linqués, rectus dirigat inter zephirum et libicum naui- 
gationé, paucis mensibus aut insulam aliquam, aut ultimas indorum 
continentis terras assequeretur. Que ubi satis exacte percepit a fratre, 
serio intra se rem examinans, nonullis regis hispani proceribus ostendit 
esse 1 animo sibi, modo rex necessaria conficiende rei subministret, 
longe celerius quam lusitani fecissent, nouas terras, nouosq: adire 
populos, regiones postremo antehac incognitas penetrare. Fit celeriter 
de re hac uerbum regi, qui tum regum lusitanorum emulatione, tum 
studio huiusmodi nouarum rerum, et glorie que sibi ac posteris posset 
de ea re accedere, pellectus, diu re cum Columbo tractata, nauigia 
tandem exornari duo iubet, quibus soluens Columbus, ad insulasq: 
fortunatas nauigans, cursum instituit paululum ab occidentali linea 
sinister, inter libicum s. ac zephirum, remotior tamen longe a libico, 
& ferme zephiro junctus. Ubi coplurium dierum cursus exactus est, 
et computata ratione cognitum, quadragies se se iam centena passuum 
millia esse permensum recto cursu, ceteri quidem, spe omni lapsi, 
referendum iam esse pedem, & cursum in contrariam partem flec- 
tendum contendebant: ipse uero in incepto persistere, &, quantum 
coniectura assequi posset, promittere haud longius diei unius nauiga- 
tione abesse uel continentes aliquas terras, uel insulas. Haud abfuit 
dictis fides. Quippe sequeti luce terras nescio quas conspicati naute 
eum laudibus efferre, & maximam in hominis opinione fiduciam 
reponere. Insule erant, ut postea cognitum est, ferme innumere, non 
longe a continentibus quibusdam terris, ut pre se ferebat aspectus. Ex 
huiusmodi insulis nonnullas animadversum ferre homines incultos, cog- 
nomento caniballos, humanis ad esum carnis minime abhorrentes, ac uici- 
nos populos latrociniis infestantes, cauatis quibusdam magnarum arbo- 
rum truncis, quibus ad proximas trahicientes insulas homines, quasi lupi, 
incibum uenentur. Nec defuit fortuna ex his unam nauiculis cum suis 
huiusmodi ductoribus comprehendendi, idq: haud incruenta pugna, 
qui postmodum usq: in hispaniam sospites uecti sunt. Que prima est 
inuenta ex insulis hispana est nuncupata. In eaq: inuenti mortales 
innumeri paupertate & nuditate conspicui, quos primo nutibus ad 
congressum comiter inuitatos, donisq: allectos, ubi propius accesserat, 
facile apparebat, & dissimilem suo candorem, & habitum & inauditum 
antea ad eos accessum, ceteraq: omnia quasi e celo aduenientium, ob- 
stupescere & mirari: quippe color illis. loge dissimilis nostro, minime 
tamen niger, sed auro persimilis ; lacerna illis collo pedebat, herebatq: 
pectori contegens pudenda quasi uelamen, cui modicum annexu esset 
aurum, eaq: cOmunis marii & feminaru, no amplius uirginu. Nam 
uirgines nude prorsus incedunt, donee a uiris quibusdam eius rei 
peritis, osseo quoda veluti digito, uirginitate exuantur. Nulla apud 
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eos animalia quadrupedia, preter canes quosdam pusillos: alimenta 
illisradices,ex quibus panes cenficiuntur, haud dissimilis saporis triticeo, 
tum glandes, alia figura quam nostre sed esui jocudiores. Voti copos 
iam factus Colubus, remeare in hispaniam constituit, communitoq: 
loco quem primum occupauerat, solisq: quadraginta ad custodiam 
relictis, in hispaniam nauigat : prosperamq: sortitus nauigationem, ubi 
primu ad fortunatas appulit insulas, nuncios cu literis ad rege pre- 
mittit, qui, de his omnibus factus certior, mirum immodu gauisus est, 
prefectumq: eum totius rei maritime constitues, magnis honoribus 
ornat. Procedunt ei uenienti obuiam uniuersi proceres, magnoq: 
gaudio excipitur noui orbis inuentor. Nec mora: parantur alie naues 
& numero & magnitudine priores longe excedentes, omniumq: rerum 
genere implentur. Mittit hispania iam sua in innocuum orbem uenena, 
oneratur plurima & serica & aurata uestis, &, cui non satis erat de hoc 
nostro orbe triumphasse, nauigat in puros & in innocuos populos luxus, 
&, que uix nostram satiare ingluuiem poterant, silue, quamuis inces- 
santibus pene exhauste uenationibus, in remotissimas plagas mittunt 
suem aprumq: illorum ante hac nescios uentres distenturos. Sed 
nauigant cum his, qui ex parata & populos iam iam captura ingluuie 
prouenturis morbis Esculapii inuento medeantur. Deferuntur semina 
et plante arborum. Nam triticum, ut postea cognitum est, ubi terre 
conditum fuerat, primo statim ad grandiusculam altitudinem crescens, 
paulo post euanescebat, quasi damnante natura noua cibariorum genera, 
& eos suis radicibus esse contentos iubente. Soluens igitur Columbus 
classem duodecim nauium, armis uirisq: ac omni rerum copia in- 
structam, non amplius uiginti dierum nauigatione ad insulam hispanam 
appellit : ostendit, quos reliquerat, ad unum a barbaris strangulatos, 
causa pretensa quod in eorum mulieres impudici & iniurii fuissent. 
Igitur accusata eorum seuicie & ingratitudine, ubi uidet eos ad _peni- 
tentiam uersos, ueniam eis dicit indulturum, modo fideles in posterum 
& dicto audientes sint. Deinde missis inquisitoribus in quascuq: 
partes, ubi uidet insula esse & magnitudine, & aeris teperie, et soli 
fecuditate, & pploru frequétia insignem; simulq: affertur inueniri 
certis in locis, aquarum in preruptis, purissimu aurum, nec deesse 
in campis semen quodda piperi persimile & figura & sapore; statuit 
oino oppidi codere. Vndiq: igitur coquisita materie, adhibitisq: 
earu reru peritis, breui erectu est oppidu, cui Helisabet inditu nome. 
Ipse prefectus, duabus sibi nauibus assumptis, isula ipsam circuit. 
Deinde cotinetis illius soli, quod Ioane nuncupaverat, litus legeés, dies 
unu et septuaginta adnauigat ei litori, iugiter occiduu solem uersus 
prora tenens, circiterq: sexagies centena millia passuu, uir, nauigioru 
cursus peritissimus estimator, se e€ professum, ex dieru noctiug: sup- 
putatione cognoscit. Id, quo costitit, promontoriu Euagelista appellat, 
retroq: flectedi cursum cosilia capit, rediturus eo paratior & istructior. 
Inter nauigandu uero, signatur in tabula & sinus & litora & promotoria. 
Retulitq: hoc mudi latus poli artici deceé & octo graduu eleuatione 
habere, cu quatuor ta & uiginti septetrionale litus insule Hispane, poli 
ipsius altitudine ostedat. Cognitum est aute ex obseruatione suoru, 
si modo ueram inire rationem potuerit, eam que anno dni quarto & 
nonagesimo post millesimu & quadrigétesimu eclipsim apparuit 
mense Septembri, quatuor ferme horis ante apud hispanam insulam, 
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que uulgo Sibilia nuncupatur, uisam. Ex ea autem computa- 
tione colligebat Columbus, eam insulam horis quatuor, Evangelista 
uero decem, a Gadibus distare; nec amplius duabus horis, hoc est, 
duodecima parte totius circuli terrarum, ab ‘eo loco, quem Ptolemeus 
Catigara uocat, & ultimum habitabilis in oriente sole constituit, abesse. 
Quod si non obstiterit nauigantibus solum, breui futurum, ut ultimum 
oriens omni decurso inferiore nostro hemisperio, contrario cursu con- 
iunctus fuerit a tendentibus ad occidentem. His tam miris peractis 
nauigationibus, regressus in hispaniam Columbus fati munus ipleuit. 
Rex ipse, qui uiueti multa priuilegia cotulerat, mortuo dedit, ut filius in 
patris locu succederet, prefecturaq: indorum marisq: oceani ageret, 
qui in hodiernum usq: uiuit, summa cum amplitudine, summisq: 
opibus. Nee primores hispanie dedignati sunt illi coniugio copulare, 
uuesiem nobilitate & moribus insignem. Moriens autem Columbus 
haud oblitus est dulcis patrie; reliquit enim officio Sancti Georgii quod 
ippellant, habentq : Genuenses pri cipuum & u luti totius reipublice 
decus et columen, decimam partem prouentuum uniuersorum quos 
uiuens possidebat. Hic fuit uiri celeberrimi exitus, qui, si Grecorum 
heroum temporibus natus esset, proculdubio in deorum numerum 


relatus esset. 
> -— 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Wuen we read the account of the beheading of John the Baptist, it 
is not unnatural to feel a wish to know the future career of “ the 
daughter of Herodias.” The compilers of the ‘ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique,” Paris, 1828, consider that she was Salome, wife of Aristobulus, 
son of Herod King of Chalcis, and grandson of Herod the Great,) 
who was made king of Lesser Armenia, by Nero, a.p. 54. She died 
about a.p. 72. An unique medal discovered by Cousinery, has on 
one side the head of Aristobulus with a legend nearly illegible, con- 
taining his name ; and on the other, the portrait of Salome, with this 
legend distinct, “ Baswusonce Ladwyyc.” This medal is figured in the 
Greek Iconography of Visconti, Vol. III. p- 311. 


ue 


- 
ON THE VANITY OF WEALTH. 

Mr. Evitor,—The following verses, on the “ Vanity of Wealth,” 
were written by a young man of the most promising talents, and the 
most amiable disposition, when he was only about thirteen or fourteen 
years old. ‘Their much lamented author, like a spring flower cut down 
in its opening beauty, has just departed this life, at a very early age ; 
and is now, I humbly, but confidently hope, through the tender 
mercies of his God, and the prevailing merits of his Saviour, gone to 
a better and a happier world. <A few days before he died, he directed 
my attention to these verses, as expressive of the sentiments which he 
had long entertained concerning the value of religion,—the religion of 
Christ, especially at that solemn hour when every thing else fails us. 
On reading them over since his decease, and considering how fully he 
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himself experienced, in his last moments, the truth of what he had 
before so ably and feelingly described, I was induced to write the 
prosaic lines which accompany them: and I venture to send them 
hoth, in the hope, that the merit of the one may throw a veil over the 
imperfections of the other, and that, under the interesting circum- 
stance of the case, together they may not be thought unworthy a place 
in the pages of the Cur stian REMEMBRANCER. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, 


Your obedient Servant. G, 


ON THE VANITY OF WEALTH. 


Au! what can riches profit those 

On whom the grave will shortly close? 
What pleasure can the vain world give 

To those who have not long to live? 

After life’s fitful scenes are past, 

And man approaches to his last 

When dizziness the eye o’ershades, 

When feebleness the fram: pervi des, 

When flutt’ring pulse and shorten’d breath 
Proclaim the near approach of death 

What power then can give relief 

From throbbing pangs, from nature's grief, 
From secret fear, or deep despair, 

From dread of going we know not where ? 
Ri ligion'’s voice ! it soothes the soul 

From inward doubts, from fear’s control. 
For if, when young, we have transgress'‘d 
When jarring passions tear the breast 

If we sincerely do repent, 
And all our former sins la 
Re ligion she ws the re is ihove 
A God of mercy and of love! 
Not harsh to chide, nor so se\ 
} 


ment, 


A suppliant’s prayer not to 

And if temptation led astray 
Rash careless youth from virtue’s way, 
Still the Almighty Lord, though just, 

Remembereth that we are but dust. 


Well didst thou prove in that dark hour, 
When earthly comforts pass away 

“ Re ligion s voice’ indeed hath power 
Each troubled feeling to allay. 


And now its course of sorrow run, 

Thy gentle spirit is at rest; 

Where, meed of faith’s great vict’ry won, 
It shares the pleasures of the blest. 


What, though no more thy earthly song 
Shall eladde n either pare nts’ heart! 

In higher strains, ‘mid heav’n’s bright throng, 
Henceforth thou bear'st a joyous part. 
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OUTLINE OF A SERMON ON THE OCCASION OF A 
GENERAL FAST, 
ON THE PLAN OF THOSE IN THE REY. H. THOMPSON’S PASTORALIA, 
( Communicated by the Author of that work.) 

Text, Hosea vi. 1.—“ Come, and let us return unto the Lord ; for he 
hath torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us 
up.” Applicable chapters, Gen. vi., xviii., xix.; Exod. XXXIl., 
xxxill.; Lev. xxvi.; Numb. xi.; Deut. xxviii.; 2 Sam. xxiv.; 2 
Kings xix.; 2 Chron. xx., xxx.; Ezra ix.; Isaiah i., lviii., lix.; Jer. 
xviil.; Lam., Jer. throughout; Dan. ix.; Joel ii.; Jonah; Zech. vii. 

Applicable texts.—Deut. xxxi. 17; Neh. ix. 33, 34 ; Micah vi. 9 ; 
1 Pet. v. 6. (Many more occur in the chapters above.) 

Fasting, an external observance, and well suited to express hu- 
miliation and repentance. On this account adopted by almost all 
nations and ages, but commanded to the Jews, and often visibly 
blessed by God himself. (See chapters above.) But the outward ob- 
servance alone a mere mockery. (See ibid., especially Isa. lviii., and 
Zech. vii.) The heart must goalong with it; we must “ return unto 
the Lord.” 

To this end the Prophet commands us to * search and try our ways,” 
(Lam. iii. 40), that is, individually and nationally. Every man must 
examine his heart; and we must also refiect what are the most pro- 
minent natural vices, that we may abstain from committing them. 

In the former of these instances, each man’s conscience must be 
judge ; under the latter, we may particularly include, 

1. Infidelity or indifference. The text tells us, that God ‘hath 
torn,” and “hath smitten,” Deut. xxxii. 39; Job v.18; Isa. xlii. 24, 
xlv. 7; Amos iii. 6. This truth overlooked; hence indifference 
to all religion and religious obligation. 

2. Heresy and schism; the former for the most part resulting 
from the latter. Men, for the merest trifles, break the solemn bonds 
of Christian unity, and desert their church, John xvii. 11, 21—23; 
Acts i. 14, ii. 1, iv. 32; Rom. v. 6, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. iii. 3, xii.; Eph. 
iv. 3—15; Jude 19. Hence the enormous overflow of Popery, 
which always reproaches Protestantism with want of unity. 

8. Desecration of the Sabbath, resulting from the above causes, 
Neh. xiii. 17, 18; Jer. xvii. 27. Idleness, desertion of the public 
worship, consequent dissoluteness. 

4. Political animosities and divisions, which carry men far from 
religious thoughts, and supply them with materials of dissension and 
crime. Allude to the riots at Nottingham and Bristol, Matt. xii. 24. 

5. Neglect of Family Religion, Jer. xx. 25. 

A change of conduct in all these respects properly a “ return unto 
the Lord.” Some may be guilty of none of these ; yet they will have 
sins of which it will be needful to repent. 

We are to sorrow also for national sins, in which we have no imme- 
diate personal share, and to pray God to remove and forgive them, 
Gen. xviii. 23, seqgg.; Exod. xxxii. 31; Numb. xi. 1, segg. ; Dan. 
ix: £ Pet. ma. &. 

The effect of such prayers may sometimes be the removal of na- 
tional judgments, or may exempt the true Christian from the calamity, 
or, at least, from future condemnation, Ezek. ix. 4. 
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»* It has been our general practice to lay before our readers a Report of those pro 
ceedings in the Ecclesiastical or other Courts, which seem to bear upon the interests, 
rights, or duties of the Clergy. In order, however, to furnish such a body of 

information, as may be a guide in cases of doubt and difficulty, we propose to print, 
in each succeeding number, one or more of a selection from the opinions and decisions 


of the most eminent authorities, which have been delivered within the last quarter of 


a century. 


We have a kind and able professional friend at our elbow, who will dire 


our attention to points of prominent importance, 


OS el 


ELECTION 
COURT OF 


EpENBOROUGH AND OTHERS v. 


CarTER AND OTHERS v. 


Tue question in these causes was, 
whether Mr. Fayle or Mr. Pratt, or 
either of them, had been duly elected 
vicar of the parish of St. Stephen, 
Coleman-street. 


By letters patent, dated the 9th of 


January, in the 32d year of Queen 
Elizabeth (reciting other letters patent, 
dated the 2d of July, in the 24th year 
of her reign, whereby Her Majesty did 
grant and demise to Ralph Betts, and 


John Miles, and the parishioners of 


the church of St. Stephen in Coleman- 
street, in the city of London, and their 
successors for the time being, the rec- 
tory and church of St. Stephen, in 
Coleman-street, with all its rights and 
appurtenances, to hold the same to 
Ralph Betts, and John Miles, then the 
wardens of the church aforesaid, and 
to the parishioners of the same church 
for the time being, from Lady-day then 
last for twenty-one years, at the yearly 
rent of 10/.) the Queen, in considera- 
tion of 339/.12s. to her paid by William 
Danyell, John Quarles, Theophilus 
Adams, and Robert Mauneell, did 
grant to Danyell, Quarles, Adams, and 
Mauncell, the reversion of the rectory 
and church, with all its appurtenances, 
and the advowson and right of patron- 
age of the vicarage and church, to hold 
the same to them, their heirs and 
assigns, as of the manor of East Green- 
wich, by fealty only in free and common 
soccage. : 

The letters patent did not disclose 
any trust, except so far as an inference 
might be raised from the recital of the 
prior demise ; 
in existence any declaration of trust 
executed by the grantees. It appeared, 


and there was not now 
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however, from the parish documents, 
that the purchase-money had been 
furnished by the parish, and that the rec- 
tory and advowson had been conveyed, 
from time to time, from one set of 
feoffees, or trustees, to another. The 
oldest of these conveyances that could 
now be found was dated in 1679, and 
purported to be made “in trust, and 
for the use and benefit of the parish- 
ioners of the parish of St. Stephen, 
Coleman-street.”” The same phrase- 
ology was used in the subsequent 
deeds. In a conveyance to new trus- 
tees, dated in 1764, and in the subse- 
quent deeds, an alteration was made 
in the language in which the trust was 
expressed; the declaration in them 
being, that the conveyance was made 
“as to the rectory and advowson, upon 
the same trust, and for the same uses, 
intents, and purposes as the same had 
been theretofore held, used, and en- 
joyed by former trustees for the benefit 
of the said parish of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man-street, but subject and accountable 
therefore, and for the profits ensuing 
therefrom, to the parishioners of the 
said parish, at a vestry or vestries, to 
be from time to time holden for the 
said parish.” The deeds prior to 1764 
did not contain any mention of vestries. 

The oldest vestry-book commenced 
in 1622; and it appeared from the 
entries, that, down to the year 1663, 
two species of vestries were holden ; 
the one called vestries of committees, 
the other general vestries. 

The first entry of an election of a 
vicar was as follows :—‘ At a vestry 
of committees, holden in the church 
the 7th of December, 1624: At this 
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try was freely elected vicar, 


on th 


Ihe two churchwardens, and fif 
other P I W | | . nf 
Che subsequent entries, which were 
a } } 


rred to in the argument, or by th 
Lord ( h incell r, were the followin 


‘4th December, 1633. Ata general 


try, seventy-hine persons pre ent, 
iS agli ed, that Mr John Godwin 
ll be, id was freely elected vicar.” 
‘1645, Aucust 1 Ge ral v I 
Mr. William ‘Taylor was chosen vicar.” 
{wo churchwardens and thirty-eight 
hioners W re present ; 
1660, September 6. General vesti 





Mir. William T;: ylor was again elected 
ir, the 
rliament. Two « hurehwardens and 

venty- five other individuals were 
present. 

Under the date of February 3, 1663, 
n entry, described as made ata gene- 
ral vestry, stated, that there had been 
fourteen candidates; that these had 
been reduced to the number of four, 
who were each to preach once more ; 
of these four having refused 
to preach, the number was reduced to 

ree; and that Mr. Sproston was freely 
ected and chosen by the major part 
of the parishione rs of this parish. 

In 1678, there were 

t f whom Mr. Lucas was freely 


it, one 


seven candi- 


chosen by the majority of the parish- 
ioners. 

In 1715, there were six candidates; 
on that occasion the following resolu- 
tions were passed at a general vestry, 
holden on the 4th of August, at which, 
seventy-four parishioners were present : 

“It is resolved at this vestry, that 
the next vicar chosen shall agree and 

gn the articles or preliminaries drawn 
up by the feoffees in trust for the parish. 

‘Resolved, that those persons that 
do not pay to the church and poor, 
shall have no vote for the vicar. 

‘It is further resolved, that those 
persons that are in arrears two years 





to church and poor, at Lady-day last, 
shall have no vote for a vicar. 

“It is resolved, that the vicar be 
chosen by ballotting, and not otherwis« 
“ Resolved, that alphabetical li 
be taken of all paying to 
church and poor, and a mark be mac 


persons 


each person’s name when he votes, 
ignifying that he has voted. 
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ney thereof, Mr.John Davenport,” 


vicarage being void by act of 


Resolved, that the majority of 
balloting for six candidates, or so many 


as shall stand, shall be the vicar.” 


On the 6th of Octobe Pr 1715, the 
churchwatdens proceeded, at a general 
vestry, to the election of a vicar by 
ballot. I'wo hundred and fifty-four 


parishioners were present, and the 








( 1 fell npon Mr. John Hay, who 
W l wrdingly d i d the vicar. 

After the entry of his election, the 
t following resolutions appeared in 
the vestry-boo “Ist, That the feof- 
fi f the parishioners, and 
fo and 100f, and not 
oth 





in law parsons of this 
paris That the rights of 
parsonage vested in the said feoffees 
being only in trust, (as is aforesaid, ) 
they cannot (in equity) dispose of, or 
alienate the said rights, neither in whole 
nor in part; but by the consent and 
direction of the parishioners in general 
vestry assembled.—Thirdly, that the 
parishioners, in general vestry assem- 
bled, have an undoubted right to elect 
their vicar, the feoffees having (in 
equity) no more power therein than 


h.—secondly, 


as private parishioners.” 
Another election took place in Ja- 





nuary, 1754, when Mr. Webster was 
chosen vicar. Resolutions, similar to 
those which were adopted previously 
to the election of Mr. Hay, were passed 
in general vestry, with this addition: 
‘That all the candidates be balloted 
for; and the two candidates that shall 
have the majority of votes upon the 
first ballot, be balloted 
time ; and the person who shall have 
the majority on the second ballot, 
to be the Mr. Webster, the 
candidate who succeeded on_ the 
second ballot, had not the greatest 
number of votes on the first ballot. 

In 1790, Mr. Twigg was the only 
and without 


for a second 


vicar.” 


candidate, was elected 
opposition. 

In May, 1823, the vicarage having 
become vacant by the death of Mr. 
‘l'wigg, nine candidates offered them- 

lves. On the 27th of August, the 
election took place. The senior church- 
varden presided on the occasion, and 
had the assistance of a civilian as his 
Each person, who was ad- 
mitted as a voter, delivered in a paper, 
on which was written the name of the 
ite for whom he voted, but not 


A A 


assessor. 


candids 
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his own name; and, when the voting 
was concluded, the ballot papers were 
It was then declared, that 
the majority was in favour of Mr. Pratt, 
he having 97 votes, and Mr. Fayle 
having 95. 

Before the election commenced, the 
entries relating to the proceedings at 
the elections of 1715 and 1754 were 
read over to the voters present. None 
were permitted to vote, except such as 
paid poor-rates and church-rates. 


counted. 


The first bill was filed by several of 


the parishioners and Fayle against 
the trustees, 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of London: 
it prayed ‘a declaration that the pre- 
tended election of Pratt was void, and 
that Fayle had been duly elected, or 
that a 
with directions to the 


new election ought to take place, 
trustees to exe- 


cute a proper presentation in favour of 


Fayle, and an injunction to restrain 
the Archbishop and the Bishop from 
inducting Pratt, or from availing them- 
selves of any lapse whic h might occur 
during the pe ndency of the suit. 
A second bill was filed by Pratt and 
eral of tl parishioners, for the 
rpose of obtaining a declaration that 


is duly elected, and of pul ing 


\im in possession of the vicarag The 
Attorney-General was made a defend- 
ant to the second uit. 

Mr. Sugden and Mr. Wilson were 

and the other plaintiffs in 

well, Mr. Pepys, and Mr. 

Garratt, for und the plaintiffs in 
the second suit: 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Pemberton, for 
the Trustees. 

The Solicitor-General and Mr. Bar- 
ber, for the Bishop of London. 

The case stated in both bills turned 
nerely on the improper admission or 
rejection of particular votes; but th 
qu stions discussed at the hearing were, 

First, Whether an election by ballot 
was valid? Secondly, Whether the 
right of voting did not belong to all 
the parishioners, unqualified by the 
restriction of being rated or paying to 
th church and poor? 

On the first point, it was suggested, 
that, in Faulkener v. Elger, (4 Barn. 
and Cress. 449,) the Court of King’s 
3ench had held that voting by ballot 
legal mode of 


was not a election, 


Pratt, the Ar hbishop of 
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because it did not afford the means 
of ascertaining for whom each parti 
cular elector voted. Even if such an 
election were valid at law, still it would 
be obj ctionable there were 
trustees, who had a right to know 
whether the person, whom they were 
called upon to present, was truly the 
person selected by their cestuts que trust. 

The same authority of Faulkener v. 
Elger, it was said, applied also to the 
second point; for the Court of King's 
Bench there held, that, where the right 
of election was in the parishioners, it 
was illegal to exclude those who had 
not paid church-rates 

On the other hand, it was said, that 
the mode of election by ballot was in 
itself expedic nt, as it enabled the elec- 
tors toexercise theirright more honestly 
and independently than if their votes 
were given openly. It was by ballot 
that the Common Council, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, Christ's Hospital, 
and many other public bodies, who 
are the p: 
the elections of clergymen to fill vacan- 

If the pel 


} 
where 


patrons of livings, conducted 


ons who had been 
to ballot were actually the 
duals who had a right to vote, 
lection by ballot was 

ill the parties inte 

1 to adopt; and even 

ht render scrutiny im- 

hey would be bound by 

It was competent to those 

ho were the cestuis que trust of an 
that their trustee 
present the person who should 
he majority of votes, ascertained 


on, to agree, 


uN The practice of 
| h, and the course of proceed- 
ing which was followed at the last 
election, proved or implied the exist- 
ence of such an agreement. In the 
Clerkenwell case, (Attorney General v. 
F r, 10 Vesey, 385; Attorney 
General v. Parker, 3 Atkyns, 576,) 

presumed common 


the doctrine of 
consent on the part of the electors was 
deemed sufficient to support an election, 
which, in itself, might have been open 
to obje ction. 

The same case was an authority for 
confining the right of voting to ‘such 
parishioners as paid to church and 
poor. There the impropriate rectory 
of Clerkenwell, having been purchased 
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yy the parish, was conveyed to th 
churchwardens for the use of the 
parishioners and inhabitants for ever; 
ind, by a decree of the Court of Ex- 
he quer, the right of nomination to the 
declared to be in the 

parishioners and inhabitants paying 
, tes and assessments to the church 


racy Was 


ind poor.* There was no attempt to 


* The following is a statement of th 
Clerkenwell case, in the Court of Exche- 
juer :— 
ATTORNEY GENERAL « RUTTER. 
SELLON tv. NICHOLLS. 

John Doughty, clerk, elected in 
1745, and died in June, 1768, whereby 
t racy became vacant ; and the Reve- 
end William Sellon, and the Reverend 


Christopher Nicholls, offered themselves as 


was 


ndidates. The churchwardens proceeded 
in election; and, soon after the poll was 
ypened, a great number of persons in- 
sted, that all householde rs, who rented 
ises of 40s. a year or upwards, should 

, whether they had paid to the 

r not. he t f these 


g refused 
irchwardens), I 
rchwarde 

lings, 

taken in the v 

and 

should 


rishioners 
That d 
Wright 


churel 


vote. mand 


with, 


parish not 


being complied 
the body of the 
books for the two candidat 
lamation to 
rs and in 
d houses of 40 


g no house within the 


. a year and upwards 
pari let 
year), and 
for either of the can 
books and p ll, 


mild be received. 


it a rent under 40s. a who 


were desirous to vote 
] to the 


ates, might come 
und that their 
Avainst this proceeding Rutter protested, 
aud, thereupon, Wright, in 

hristopher Ni holls, € 1 poll 


} I 
fh, 


votes sh 
favour 


y of the chure 


{ 40s. a ye 


senior churchwarden, continued to take 


the poll in the vestry-room, in the mode 


prescribed by certain rules for the conduct 
of the election, and as to the qu ilifications 


had been previously 


ding to 


of voters, which 


passed by the churchvy 
usage ot 


the 
church 


what appeared to 
the parish, and most fit and just for 
government thereof. Ea 
his protest against the 
proceedings of the other. Finally, Roger 
Wright declared that Christopher Nicholls, 


having the majority of legal votes, was duly 


wardens entered 


of a Vicar. 
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impeach that decision of the Court of 
Exchequer, when the matter, half a 
century afterwards, came into the 
Court. In the present this 
money with which the advowson was 
purchased came from the parish funds ; 


case, 


presented him to the Bishop 


while, on the other hand, 
Rutter ted, that William Sellon had 
the majority of legal votes, and presented 
him to the Bishop to be licensed. 

In Michaelmas term, 1768, the Attorney- 
General (William de Grey, Esq.), at the 
relation of several parishioners and inhabi- 
tants, on behalf of themselves and all other 
the parishioners of the parish resident in 
1 ill other the inhabitants of 
being house holders, exhibited 
Court of Exchequer 
iwainst the churchwardens, the heir of the 
rectory, and the 

he prayer was, that the 
s might be established, 
i election of Sellon declared 
nd that Weston, the heir, might execute 
Nicholls, or certify his 
hop of London, in order 
ensed to preach as mi- 
of the parish, and to offici- 


insis 


the same, atic 
a¢ 
the sain his 


formation in the 


surviving trustee of the 


void, 
nominatior 
or curat 


nth 
pinion that both 


cure; or, if the Court should be 


the elections were 


) 
void, that th hurchwardens of the parish 
for the ime I! night be directed to 
procee é w election, and that the 
r { it such election, and how 
l irried on far the 

re, might be 1 and determined by 

a certain 
might be 


ution by the decree of the 


trusts ol 


indenture of bargain and sale 


the Court, and 


carried into exe 
Court. 

In Hilary term, 1769, William Sellon 
exhibited complaint in the 
Exchequer against Nicholls, Wright the 
ston, and the Bishop of 


his bill o 
churchwarden, W: 
London, praying that the election of him, 
Sellon, might be established, and that it 
might be declared that he was duly elected, 
d that the pretended election of Nicholls 
was void; that the defendant, Weston, in 
ise it should be necessary for him to sign 
certificate 
might be decreed to sign the same; and 
that Nicholls and Wright might be decreed 


of the plaintiff’s nomination, 


to withdraw the caveat which they had 
entered against the plaintiff’s license to 
perform divine service in the said church. 

The several defendants to the informa- 
tion and to the bill put in their answers ; 
and, both causes being respectively at issue, 
diver The 
causes came on to be heard together, by 


witnesses were examined. 
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and, though the deeds did not expressly 
define the class of persons for whose 
benefit it was to be holden, long usa; 
had ; that the 1 ight of 1 
mination was in those who p aid to the 


TI nese were 


iscertained, 


church and to the poor. 
the only persons admitted to the gene- 
ral vestry ; and, independently of the 
declaring the right, no 
to have been 
that 


resolutions 
election appeared ever 
made, except by individuals of 
description, 
rial 
Ihe Lord 


} 


fi the King’s 


Chancellor. I take the 
Bench to be a 
decision whi -that, 
where the right of nominating a per- 


h amounts to this 
petual curate was given to the parish- 
ioners, a part of the parishioners could 
their vote or declaration, so 
rht of voting, as to exclude 
church rates 
election. ‘That 
seems to apply 


not, by 
n rogers ri 
those who did not pay 
from sharing in the 
authority, therefore, 
din ctly to what has been done in the 
Here there is a 
doc uments, ap- 
t for the parishioners 
al practice of voting on 
the more confined scale is not uniform, 
the m 
from tun imme 


and the 


limitation having varied 
First, the right of 
voting w ontined to those who paid 
ler, on the 21st cember, 1769; and 
on the 28th of February, 1770, the Court 
made a decree, by which was declared, 
that the right of election of minister or 
curate of the said 
parishioners and inhabitants 


parish was only in 
f the parish 
paying rates and assessments to the church 
ind poor, and that the elections ef the de- 
fendants, Sellon and Nicholls, were void; 
and it was ordered, that the 
so far as it sought to establish the election 
of Nicholls, 
against the 


information, 
should be dismissed, without 
defendants therein 
ndant, Weston, 
bill of complaint, so far as it 
f William 


igainst all 


costs, as 
n = except as to the defi 
that the 

re to establish the election « 
on, should be 


fonts 


disn i Sé d, is 
except 


the Bishop ot 


London, 1 it was further 


without costs; 
} 


uld 
I 


chur 


next, thos 
who, though liable to 
and poor, had been for 

0 years in arrear. 

In the same case, the judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench are of opinion, 
that, with reference to such an object 
as they had then under consideration, 
voting by ballot is not a legal mode of 
election. In this country there are 
matters of great importance 
ted by ballot ; 
authority of the 
others, in which the par- 
taken to bound 

contract to that mod 
whatever be the inconveni 
which it may lead. But, 
supposing this trust to have 
created recently 


hurch and poor; and, 
re excluded, 


y to church 


many 
which are 
of them, 
legislature 
ties must be 
themselves by 


recula some 


under the 
have 


of electing, 
ences to 

been 
before the election, 
and the parishione rs, either in a wide 
limited sense, to be the 
persons who hie a right to 
the trustees, and 

call on them to give effect to the 
i I am quite sure that th 
would have a right to say 


, : , eat 
“Shew us that the mayjorityol our ces/iis 


or in a more 
recom- 


mend a vicar to 


trustees 


st have imposed on us the duty 


} ry lark -*? 
that clerk ;” and 


ol presenting this or 


suis que trust have proceed d 


such a way as not to be able to 


of the said election, on Sunday, the 11th 
of the said month of March, and should 
cause the same repeated in 
like manner on Sunday, the 18th of the 
same month; and it was further ordered 
and decreed, that the churchwardens should 
forthwith, after the election should be closed 
or finished, certify the name of the parson 


notice to be 


who should be elected minister or curate 
parish by a majority of votes, so 
aforesaid, to the defendant 


pon to make and 


qualified as 
Weston, who was there 
ual nomination of the parson 
Bishop of London, for a 
and preach in the said 


the 
ed to the 
to officiate 


execut 


ter or curate of the said 

and therefore the said defendant 
ston was to have his costs in the said 
causes, and the B 
his costs in the 


shop of London was to 


} } 
ist mentione 


s to all othe 
hould | 
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make out that point, this Court would 


I 
t interfere to compel the trustees to 


sent 
On the 


ble, that, in cases of this nature, courts 


ther hand, it is unquestion- 


equity have taken upon themselves 
that there have been binding 
iwreements with reference to such 
ibjects as we are now dealing with, 
hich, antecedently to their 
tually made, it would have 
very difficult to have said, would be 
Can the case be brought to 
this—that, looking at the transactions 
for a great many 
the effect of their acts can be 
stated to be, that the cestuis que trust 


to infer, 


being 


been 
binding. 


of the parish past 


years, 


of the advowson have agreed among 
themselves, that they shall all be bound 
to represent to the trustees that they 
} 


ave duly chosen \. B. to be their 
clerk, and that no one of them shall 
take any 
ippointment by ballot, or to its result ? 
inferred from 
that all the 

undertaken 
what is de- 


For, unless it can be 
long antecedent 


j 


usage, 
trust have 
with each other, that 

clared to be the majority, as collected 
from the ballot glasses, is a result which 
none of them shall dispute, I do not 
see how an election by ballot can be 
And, 


contract is made out, the e 


(ts que 


supported. where no express 


antecedent usage, from which a bind- 
ing contract of such a nature is to be 
nferred, must be very clear. 

It must be observed, that it is one 
question, whether the past election by 
ballot is valid, and quite a different 
question, whether an election by ballot 
on a future occa ion would be eood 


For, supposing that the past election 


could be maintained on the ground of 


reement among the cestuis q 
: sey 

vet, in the very next « 

rishioner would 

] 

kk 


that the « 


le t, but 


objection to the mode of 


ence of 


a Vicar. 181 
there has been a nomination to the 
office of vicar by some sort of election. 

Th procec dings previously to 1715 
throw very little light upon the question 
(His Lordship read the 
entries.) Looking to what the usage 
was, previously to 1715, it would be 
extremely difficult to say, that there 
is any thing in the expressions found 
in these which would autho 
rise us in limiting the term “ parish- 


of usage. 


entries, 


ioners” to persons paying to church 
and poor. In 1715, certain resolutions 
were adopted, by which it was ordered, 
among other things, that the voting 
should be by ballot, and that none should 
vote who did not pay to the church, 
or who were in arrear for two years 
Certain conditions also were required 
to be signed by the candidates; and 
Mr. Hay, who was then elected, sub- 

I have inquired, whe- 
present occasion, there 


scribed them. 
ther, on the 
was any attempt to impose articles or 
conditions on the candidates; and | 
am glad to learn that no such attempt 
was made. If any candidate had 
signed, or agreed to sign, such articles 
or conditions, I would not entertain 
the snit; this Court would not assist 
him, nor would it execute the trust at 
his instance. 

Upon the vacancy in 1754, the 
vestry adopt d the resolutions of 1715, 
but they further prescribed a particular 
mode of balloting. ‘The ballot was to 
be, first, among all the candidates ; 
then, the two who stood highest on 
that ballot were to be taken, and 
there was to be a second ballot, as 
between those two. The result 
that the who had the 
createst number of votes on the first 
ballot, second ballot, redu- 
ced to the second place; and he who 
would have been the successful candi- 
e, had e been one ballot only, 


was, 
gentleman, 


was, on thi 


in 1823 was not made 
754. In 

-andidat 
1754 did 
The latest 

1 under circum 
tho ol 1823, was 
the proceedings at 
re read over at 
4 person, who 

inode of ballot 
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ing had been, would conceive, that, 


after he had given his vote for one of 


the candidates, and it was ascertained 
who stood first and who stood second, 
he would be entitled to another vote as 
between those two. By what authority 
was the mode of balloting varied on 
the present occasion ? 

Now, whether an election by ballot 
be a legal mode of electing or not (as 
to which I donot now pronounce an 
opinion), it is impossible, in my judg- 
ment, to raise that question, as be- 
tween trustees and their cesluis gue 
trust, unless it can be shewn, that 
there was an agreement between all 
of them to adopt that species of elec- 
tion. The entries shew the period 
of the introduction of the 
by ballot; so that it is quite impos- 
sible to say, that it is the custom of 
the parish. Could it have been con- 
tended, at the first introduction of the 
ballot, that a mode of election could be 

which, not furnishing the 
with the means of knowing 
who voted for each candidate, did not 
enable them to ascertain whether they 


election 


endure d, 


trustees 


+ 


were, or were not ex¢ cuting the ir trust 
according to the direction of those who 
really their cest is qu trust? It 

‘ase, if it could be 

contract or 
the ces/uis 
abide by 
ration of the 
and wou 


deel 


1) , 
result ol allot, id ask no 


i 
| ind who voted for the « 


candidate al! 
How can I try the merits of su 
election as this? Then, how can I 
execute the trust? If I am to execute 
i be, either by inqui- 


questions as to who vot d for the one 
i 


the trust, it mu 
ring, who had the majority of good 

eround that all 
d, that he, 


votes, or upon 

parties have agre whom 
the churchwardens declare to be duly 
lected, shall be present d. ‘The Court 


duly elected ; 


| 
cannot inquire who was 
for there are no means of knowing 
who were the persons that voted for 


] 


each candidate; and where is the evi 


dence of such an agreement as I have 
alluded to? 
Besides, the 
election of a vicar, is a right which is 
coupled with a public duty. On this 
there arises another question,—whether 


right of voting in thi 


a court of equity will enforce a trust, 
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where the right of the cestuis que trust 
is coupled with a public duty, and 
the cestuis que trust exercise their right 
in such a way, that the Court cannot 
know how they have exercised that 
right and discharged that duty. 

I confess | have a strong inclination 
to the opinion, that the election by bal- 
lot is not agood election. I have made 
up my mind to this point, that a mode 
of election, which does not enable the 
trustees to know whether the party, 
whom they are required to present, is 
duly elected or not, cannot be a | cal 
mode of election, so as to bind the 
trustees to act upon it, unless it can 
be shewn that all, who have a right to 
vote, have agreed that none of them 
shall take any obj ction to the result of 
the election. That sort of agreement, 
if relied upon, must be made out so 
clearly, that no person can reasonably 
doubt that the fact was so. 

If | had had to deal with this trust 
originally, I should have said, that th 
trust was in the feoffees for the parish 
to be executed by the feofi 
presenting a fit pet Bishop. 
My opinion therefore is, that th 
My orde r will be, 


ione rs, 
son to th 
election is id. 
Dy clare that i this case the election 
by ballot oid; a let the parisl 

loners proceed a new election by 
open vole, ind let the Bi hop and 
Archbishop be restrained from present- 
ing in the mean time; and let th 
causes stand over, with liberty for any 
of the parties to apply, after a new 
] | taken place. 


and in the 


elect li shall } V 
In suits 
of pi tit 


not think I can 


framed, ab 


S$ Who may be interested, 
vO so lar as 
iom the right of votir 

But, lo ing at what miay be ; 
considered as constituting the vestry, 

right of voling 
raled to church 
and peor, J oceeding by ope n election, 
and not I lot. A mate rial ques 

’ if a person, who had 

] 


were omitted to be 


ny opinion is. that the 


! 
2s the parish ners 


rated, 

so as to prevent his voting. 
Pepys inquired, whether persons, 
were rateable, but had not been 
l, in conse quence of no rate having 
i made since they came into th 

h, would have a right to vote. 
Lord Chancellor.—I should be 
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disposed to say, that a person, who 
came into the parish after a rate has 
been made, and offers to vote before 
nother rate has been made, has no 
right to vote, unless the making of the 
rate has been postponed for an unfair 
purpose ad 

By the decree it was declared, that 

the election, made as in the pleadings 
mentioned, was void; and it was or- 
dered, that the parishioners of the parish 
of St. Stephen, in Coleman-street, in 
the city of London, should proceed toa 
new election by open election, and not 
by ballot; and, in the mean time, it 
was ordered, that the Bishop of Lon- 
don and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
hould abstain from instituting to the 
and parish church of the 
and, after the new election, 
my of the parties were to be at liberty 
te apply.4 

On the 24th of June, an election 

took pl wce by open poll, and Mr. Pratt 
was elec ted. 

\ petition was then presented by 
plaintiffs in the 
‘to have the suits wound up. 

It was proposed, that the Archbishop 

d Bishop, and the trustees, should 
have their 
| client. 

It was objected, 


irage 


parish ; 


second cause, in 


costs, as between solicitor 


of the 
that the 
entitled 


on behalf 

laintiffs in the first suit, 

jishop and Archbishop were 
costs only party and 

ity; and that even trustees could 
ve costs only as between party and 
ty, where the Court had not a fund 
er its control. 


between 


rhe petition was ordered to stand 
r, in order that inquiry might b 
1ade as to this point. 
The Lord Chancellor stated, that he 
ul been informed by Mr. Walker, the 


* The Lord Chancellor was also re- 


jue sted to state, for the guidance of the 
parties in the next election, whether Jews 
ind Roman Catholics were entitled to vote. 

His Lordship’s opinion was understood 
to be, that Jews were entitled to vote in 
the election of a vicar, but that Roman 
Catholics were not so entitled: and, at the 

xt election, votes were admitted and 
rejected upon that principle. 

+t The recited in the 
petition subsequently presented; but no 
entry of it is to be found in the Register’s 
book. (fussel’s Reports in Chancery ; 
vol. ii. parti, p. 3.) 


decree was so 
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Register, that, in general cases, where 
a bill is dismissed against a trustee, 
he has only such costs as a party has ; 
but that, in some instances, the Court 
f him costs as between solicitor 
and client. A case had been men- 
tioned to him, arising out of the affairs 
of the Townshend family, in which 
costs as between solicitor and client 
had been given to the Bishop; and, if 
ever there was a case, in which it was 
proper that such costs should be al- 
lowed to the Archbishop and Bishop, 
it ought to be done here. 


gives 


The order made upon the petition 
was as follows :—* His Lordship doth 
order that the injunction granted in 
these causes be dissolved, and that 
the defendants, John West, &c., the 
surviving trustees, execute a proper 
presentation of Joseph Pratt to the 
vicarage of St. Stephen’s, in Coleman- 

‘eet, in the city of London, and that 

defendant, ‘the Lord Bishop of 
and induct him 

iid vicarage; and it is ordered, 

that, it be referred to the Master to 
tax the costs of the defendants, the 
trustees, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
] ; His 
-General: and, as 

| Archbish« Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and 
of His Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
to be taxed as between 
and the Master is 
1 part of the said 
incurred in the 
of Edenborough 
ishop of Canterbury from 

h part of the costs as have been 
incurred in the cause of Carter v. the 
Bishop of London ; and it is ordered, 
that such part of the said costs as have 
been incurred by the defendants, the 
trustees, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of London, in the first- 
mentioned cause, be paid by the plain- 
tiffs in the said to the said 
defendants respectively ; and that such 
part of the said costs as have been in- 
curred by the said defendants, the 
trustees, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and the Attor- 
ney-General, in the second-mentioned 
cause, be paid by the plaintiffs to the 
said defendants respectively.” — leg. 
Lib. 1825, B. 1534. 


London, do institute 


} 
into the 
Into thes 


London, and of 
{ 


to the costs oi 
} 


t 
mp ot 
i 


same are 
solicitor and client ; 
} 


to distinguish suc 


been 
7 
i Cause 


cause 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


Report of t} 


TurovaGu the interposition of bene- 

lividuals, the island of New- 

has p fited by the pious 
for Pri 


ty of the Societ: 
Knowledge for upwards of 


volent in 


moti 





ntury. When it is consider 
the Missionary S y of the Church 
wl known by the name of tl 
Society for the Propagation of th 
1 in Foreign Parts, established 


Gospel 
Missionary in the town of St. John’s 


veral years previous to 1728, and 
others, soon after, in other parts of the 
island; that these Missionaries and 
the lay readers, or catechists, in con- 


nexion with the Church, who supplied 
their place in the smaller settlements, 
were, almost yearly, indebted to that 
Society for liberal grants of Bibles and 
other books; and that it has been the 
almost uniform practice of that Society 
to select the works, to which it gives 
its sanction by distribution, from the 
catalogues of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge (to which, 
indeed, in common with the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor, 
it owes its own origin,) it will not be 
thought that we claim too much for 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, if we say that this island 
has benefited by her labours, for, at 
least, the same period that she has 
profited by those of the Society for 
Prop iwation of the Gospel. 

It was not, however, until within th 
last seventeen years that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
had a recognised Committee in this 
island. 

It is creditable to our diocese that 
the first Committees of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge which 
were formed out of England were formed 
in No if we allow the 
review only to have its proper influenc« 
of stimulating us of the present day to 
at least, equal exertions with those of 
former there can be 
‘ rin with satisfac- 


tion, that within a year of the format 


va Scotia; and, 


subscribers, no 


our reflecting, 
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CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Committee jor 1831. 


ol the first Fore 
faz, N.S., 


yn Commi 


flee at H 
| 


the eupital of this island 


vecame distil ished, in 1814, by the 
establishment of the Auxiliary which 
exists among us at this time. 

I'rom its first establishment to th 
| it time it has never ceased to 
( t very low prices, as well 

9 \itously, the various publications 
of the Society : during which period its 


itory has ever kept up its cha- 
er as a source of issue to the schools, 
catechists, and congregations, con 
nected with the church, as well as to 
the public at large, of Bible 8, Te sta 
ments, Praye r- Books, and other pub- 
lications of a religious tendency. 
Within the last year new books have 
been received by this Committee, in- 
d 
and donations of books, to the value 
of 79/.11s.5d. These have been very 
nearly dispersed. Besides the deposi- 
tories at the National School in St. 
John’s, and in the house of the Arch- 
deacon, a local depository has been 
formed, at the request of a missionary 
who has undertaken the charge, upon 
the south shore of Trinity Bay, and 
applications are, almost daily, made to 
St. John’s, by the clergy and others, for 
the supply of needy settlements or 
individuals. The sum of 284. 16s. 3d. 
which was raised last year by paro- 
chial contributions, after two sermons 
preached in St. John’s church, has been 
divided into three portions, by which, 
1, the poor of St. John’s, and 2, the 
Sunday schools of the church, have 
been sharers, with 3, the out-harbour 
settlements, in a gratuitous supply of 
books from our depository. Several 
copies of the excellent Family Bible, 
with maps and tables and explanatory 
notes, published by the Society, have 
been put into circulation in the island 
during the past year, and the Treasurer 
reports that, by donations and sub- 
scriptions, and sale of books, he has in 
h ind the 8d. With 
this sum, it is proposed to purchase a 


pendent of private members’ orders 


sum of 60/. 3s. 






























B ll for the pay ment of Bibl 8, Praye r- 
Books, &c., of which, as well as of 
tracts for the preparation of our people 
for confirmation during the expected 
visit of our Diocesan in the summer 
of next year, we are in immediate 
Although they are connected only 
identally with this Committee, the 
following instances of liberality, which 
e been extended towards this island 
luring the past year, may be mentioned 
vith gratitude. A valuable clerical 
brary of 240 volumes has been 
inted to the capital of this island by 
tl Associates of the late Rev. Dr. 
rs 1y,—a Society to which, as well a 
its pious founder,* who was the first 
Eneligh Missionary that crossed the 
Atlantic clothed with ecclesiastical 
ithority, every part of British North 
\merica and our factories in Africa, 
have been much indebted. The worth 
f forty pounds was, also, during the 
past year, voted to the Archdeacon of 
this island, and a less sum to its Mis- 
nary at Greenspond, in Bibles, Tes- 
ments, Pray r- Books, &c., by the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The first of these grants is, 
lready, just exhausted, as may easily 
be imagined, when it is stated that the 
Archdeacon has had upportunities, in 


e last twelve months, of personally 


t 
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leavit x the books and tracts of the 
Society in very many destitute settle- 
ments, from St. George’s Bay, upon 
the south-west side of this island, to 
Kiddamish, in Ivuktoke Inlet, or Great 
Esquimaux Bay, in the neighbourhood 
of the first Moravian Missionary esta- 
blishment upon the coast of Labrador, 
to the north-west. He has also been 
enabled, by this grant, to supply many 
schools and settlements, from which 
he is constantly receiving the most 
pressing applications. The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
given a fresh instance of its liberality, 
within the last few months, in sending 
out an extensive parochial Lé nding 
Library for the settlement of Carbo- 
near, in Conception Bay. It should 
be recorded, also, with gratitude, that 
the efforts of some benevolent ladies of 
St. John’s to create a fund, by the sale 
of work, for th pag stern a Library, 
were rewarded, in August last, by the 
receipt of 80/. currency, the amount 
of which, in the valuable works of the 
Society, is most anxiously expected by 
the 12 teachers and 150 pupils in ow 
flourishing Sunday Schools. 
Epwarp Wrx, M.A. 


D. Bucnwan. 
I’. H. Carrineton, B.A. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 


Bath Diocesan 


Tue Anniversary Meeting of tl 
Diocesan Association of this re nt 
Society was held on the 25th of 
nuary, in the city of Bath. The mem- 
bers and friends of the Socie ty attended 
divine service at the Abbey in the 
morning, when an admirable sermon 

is delivered by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Wells, from the twelfth chapter 
of Luke, including the 47th and part 


1ssociation. 


of the 48th verses. When divine 
service was concluded, the chair was 
taken at the Upper Rooms by the Very 
Rev. the Dean. After which, we learn 
that many eloquent speeches were de- 
livered, but we are not told whether 
this Diocesan Association is advancing 
or retrograding—a piece of informa 
tion in which our readers, as well 

ourselves, would have been interest« d. 


* Dr. Thomas Bray, of whom it is truly observed, in Todd’s edition.of Smith’s Life, 


that ‘‘ Charity to the souls of other men wi 


own,’ was appointed by Compton, Bishop 
Maryland 1 1696, 


1701, the charter for the Incorporation of 


d was mainly instrur 
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is wrought up to the highest pitch in his 
of London, Ecclesiastical Commissary of 


ital in obtaining from King William, in 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 


eee ee ad 


Domestic.—The proceedings in 
Parliament during this month have 
been very important. 

By the treaties for the settlement 
of the affairs of Europe in 1814, the 
Court of St. James’s agreed to pay to 
Sweden 1,000,000/. on account of Hol- 
land: 2,000,000/. more to assist the 
King of the Netherlands to improve 
and extend the defences of his king- 
dom; and to bear equally with Hol- 
land such further charges as the union 
of Holland and Belgium might require 
to the amount of 3,000,000/. more. 
Out of this grew a debt of fifty 
of florins, the interest and 
sinking fund of which have been 
equally paid by Great Britain and 
Holland till within the last year, 
when Holland ceased to pay her 
share of the burden, because the sum 
so advanced was applied to indem- 
nify the Emperor of Russia from ena- 
bling the King of the Netherlands to 
obtain Belgium, and was only to be 
paid so long as Belgium formed part 
dominions. Notwithstanding 
the separation of Belgium from the 
Netherlands, Ministers have conti- 
nued to pay this interest. Mr. Her- 
ries brought forward a motion that 
these payments were contrary to law, 
and another of censure upon the 
Government for having paid them. 
division k 


millions 


of his 


On each of these, a took 
place, when the numbers were, 
On the first, for the resolution 219 
Againstit . 239 
Majority for Ministers .... 20 
On the vote of Censure on the 
Government. 
For the motion ........ 
Against it 


oo os4 


922 
cocsesesevess 409 


Majority for Ministers .... 24 


Mr. Goulburn brought the finances 
of the country before the House, and 
compelled the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to admit, that in one item he 


had made a mistake of 350,0002,, and 
entirely failed in the half million he 
had anticipated, making an error of 
nearly one million in his statement. 

The Reform Bill has been forwarded 
through all the ministers 
making a merit of adopting those pro- 
posed formerly by the Marquess of 
Chandos, that farmers renting to the 
amount of 50/. annually should possess 
a vote, and which the House then 
adopted in spite of the opposition of 
Ministers to it. 

The state of the Irish Church and 
tithes has also occupied much of the 
attention of Parliament. The dis- 
tressed state of the clergy from the 
persecution raised against them by the 
Popish demagogues, and the resistance 
of the Papists to pay tithes at their 
command, is well known. The com- 
mittee of the Lords on this subject 
have recommended the advance to the 
sufferers of a sum not exceeding 
90,000/. from the consolidated fund, 
to be considered as a Crown debt due 
from the parties owing it, and which 
will justly subject them to the sum- 


clauses ; 


mary process used on such occasions. 
1 he y 
tion whether a land tax, or a revenue 
compounded of part tithe and _ part 
land tax, might not be substituted ad- 
vantageously for tithes. 

The cholera also en- 
gaged the attention of the Houses; 
and the inquiry what means can be 
adopted to prevent its further ex- 
tension. The measure principally re- 
lied on is the appointment of a com 
mission of three privy counsellors, with 
very ¢ xtensive powers to enact regula- 
tions and adopt measures, as may seem 
necessary and suited to circumstances 
as they occur. 

{ motion has been made, and leave 
obtained by Mr. Baring, to introduce 
a bill to abolish the privilege hitherto 
enjoyed by members of the House of 
Commons, of freedom from arrest for 
debt. As we understand the measure, 
it only proposes to abolish the privilege 


also recommend the considera- 


morbus has 
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of exemption from arrest in execution, 
till leaving them protected from arrest 
on mesne process. 

The 21st of March is appointed to 
be kept as a day of fasting and hu- 
miliation before God, that he may gra- 
ciously remove our public calamities. 

We adverted in our last to several 
Protestant meetings which had been 
held in Dublin, and other places of 
Ireland, to oppose the dangers which 
threaten the Protestant interest, not 
merely in that island, but through the 
United Kingdom. On the 8th, a 
meeting of a similar nature was held 
in London, and very numerously and 
espectably attended. The meeting 
was continued to a late hour, and then 
adjourned to the 15th, when it assem- 
bled more numerously than on the 
preceding day, several thousands of 
persons being unable to gain admission. 
Petitions to the King and both Houses 
of Parliament against certain measures 
proposed to be adopted for Ireland, and 
particularly that of throwing the public 
education of the rising generation there 
entirely into the hands of the papal 


hierarchy, were unanimously voted. 
France.—The revolutionary spirit 
s by no means at rest in this country. 
\ very extensive conspiracy had been 
formed, the object of which was to 
carry off the King and Royal Family 


from a ball at the Tuilleries in the 
early part of the month ; and no fewer 
than four thousand persons are said to 
have been engaged in it. It was dis- 
covered, and the arrest of the leaders 
prevented any explosion. 

The attention of the Chambers has 
been principally directed to the Civil 
List, which the party opposed to the 
administration attempt to reduce even 
in the minutest articles of it. In the 
south of France Louis Philippe is very 
unpopular, and the military in continual 
employment. Cries of Vive la Repub- 
lique! Vive Napoleon II.! Vive Henri 
V.! are heard everywhere. 

NETHERLANDS AND Betatum.— The 
final adjustment of the affairs of these 
states seems as remote as ever. ‘The 
ratifications by Belgium, France, and 
Great Britain, have taken place long 
since ; those by Russia, Austria, and 


Prussia, are postponed to the 15th of 


March ; and as neither party can con 
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cede to the other without giving up 
the very principle of the negotiation, 
another postponement may then be 
expected. 

Tue Peninsuta.—The expedition 
of Don Pedro, to recover the crown of 
Portugal for his daughter Donna Maria 
de Gloria, sailed from Belle Isle on the 
10th of February—the particular desti- 
nation was of course unknown.—The 
ex-Emperor published a proclamation, 
declaring his attachment to the consti- 
tution, and promising liberty to those 
imprisoned for political crimes, with 
other popular measures. These have 
excited great alarm at Lisbon, and 
the monks are making every exer- 
tion to maintain Don Miguel. The 
same arm is stirring up the Spanish 
Government to make common cause 
with that of Portugal. As no princi- 
ciples can be more opposed than the 
revolutionary one which placed Don 
Miguel on the throne of Portugal, and 
the hereditary one, which gave Don 
Ferdinand that of Spain; the union 
affords a decisive proof of the power of 
the papacy to bend all things to its 
interest, wherever popery is the pre- 
valent religion. 

Potanp.—The poor miserable Poles 
are suffering every where.—In France, 
they are the objects of jealousy to the 
government, who only want a pretext 
to send them out of the kingdom. In 
Prussia, where the exiles are very 
numerous, the government has taken 
measures to compel them to return into 
their own country, whilst they, fearing 
lest they should be incorporated into 
Russian regiments, and sent into 
Asia, have refused to submit, and de- 
manded leave to retire into France. 
When this was refused, a body of six 
thousand of them assembled at Fei- 
chau, determined to force their way. 
They were opposed by a Prussian de- 
tachment ; and though unarmed, they 
rushed upon the latter till they were 
fired upon and finally captured. The 
feeling of the Germans Is strongly in 
favour of the exiles, and the final issue 
may be very dangerous to their op- 
pressors. In Warsaw, and among the 
Russian guards, a conspiracy has been 
discovered. General Berg, who was at 
the head of it when it was discover- 
ed, killed himself; and three hundred 





ited in it have been sen place, and many negroes were cap 
tured, of whom thirteen were shot 
Austrian troops have immediately. When the last account 
Ecclesiastical States; and 6th January) came away, many of 
wes committed by papal the slaves had returned ‘: their labour, 
ot unwelcome to the in- but many had retired to the 
he former have ever been tains and refused to submit. 
sciplined troops in Europe, feature m irks this insurrection 
ve shewn themselvis as brutal ferent from al 
in power as they have been cowardly [here does not appear to have been 
in servic The details of their con any attempt or intention of murdering 


1 those preceding it. 


duct in the districts they have oc- the whites. The building fired 
cupied are horrible in the extreme. as signals for a general movemet, but 

has again experienced no blood shed. The planters had 
1e horror a negro insurrection. charged the Missionaries as the con- 
rhese unhappy men, eager to obtain _trivers and instigators of the plot, and 


ir liberty, commenced the new year __ four Baptist Missionaries had, in cons« 


1 attempt to burn the trash- quence, been sent to prison. 
yuses and other buildings on the Cuina.—The differences between 
estates adjoining the chain of moun- the East India Company and 
tains which runs through the island. Chinese Government, which had 


Che Governor immediately proclaimed long interrupted all commerce _be- 
martial law throughout the island, and é them, were nearly arranged 
the military were every where in ; ie date of the last despatches. 


motion; some partial actions took 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE LADY CHAPEL, ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


[ue spirit evinced by a considerable number of our countrymen, in counteracting th 
destructive rage for innovation displayed by the money-changers of Southwark, has 
been a source of peculiar gratification to us: and we look upon the restoration of th 


( i 
* Lady Chapel ”’ as a triumph of holy patriotism over the devastating cifects of liber ulism 
and impiety. In these sentiments we are quite sure the readers of the CHRISTIAN REMEM 
BANCER will sympathize, after a perusal of the brief account of that venerable structure, 
whose history is connected with some of the most important events in our ecclesiastical 
etymology of its ancient name of St. Mary Overy is involved in obscurity. Wh 
n Overee, Mr. Pennant and others consider it to have meant Over the ree, or ri 
derives it from Mary Audrey; but this lady was never canonized, although she m 
‘* builded the house of Sisters at the end of St. Mary Overy’s church, al 


yove the 
whilst some imagine it a corruption of “ St. Mary at the Ferry,” or * St. Mary 


erry,’ as it was written in certain ancient records. 

The body of the church is believed to have been erected by Bishop Gifford, about th« 
year 1106. Itis built in the cathedral style, with a nave, side-aisles, transepts, a choir 
with side-aisles ; the chapel of St. John, now the vestry; and the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary. The chapel of St. Mary Magdalen was connected with the south aisle of th 
choir, though distinct from it 

The Lady Chapel is a perfectly unique specimen of architecture, possessing the very 
uncommon feature of four pediments: three gable ends are common enough, but it 
said to be impossible to point out another instance where four occur. It consists of twelv 
early English groined arches, supported by six clustered pillars, with haif pillars against 
the walls. The walls are perforated by numerous windows of varied proportions, al 
exquisitely beautiful, and many of them of the rarest des¢ ription: these, when restore 

- abl 


a light through the chapel, and give an elegance of effect scarcely concé 
| 
lila 


sent neglected and dilapidated stat It is, besides, a portion of the church 


ur: two external aisles beir 1 continuation of the aisles of the choir; whilst 


ited immediately behind the altar-screen, make up together the breadth of 
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; and, combined, exhibit a beautiful specimen of the architecture of the thir 
1 century. 

Nor is it interesting to the antiquary and historian alone; it is of inestimable value to 
students in architecture ; and has been pronounced, by competent judges, to be essen- 
to the stability as well as beauty of the entire fabric. Why, then, was it proposed to 

be destroyed? To gratify the avarice of a few grasping money changers, who wished to 
erect their stalls in the temple: for the ridiculous proposition, that a great expense 
vould be entailed upon the parish, has been fully exposed, even by the agents of the spolia- 
faction themselves. But the munificent donations of the Bishop of Winchester, and 


i 
ny other lovers of their church, and the venerable antiquities connected with her, have, 


n be little doubt, for ever silenced the clamours of those votaries of Plutus, who, 
rs, would disturb the very asl of their ancestors for filthy lucre. 
) ; 
had the Lady Chapel been suffered to fall a prey to the same Gothic spirit, the 
fty ce ntral tower, a feature of which Westminster Abbey itself cannot boast, and the 
one remaining in London, would have been left an isolated monument of British 


at the west end lies already unroofed, and must speedily sink into decay 
' 
i 


lalism ; a prominent object to expose us to the contempt and ridicule of the whole 
ized world; and this, be it remembered, for a sum barely exceeding 2,000/. sterling. 
But, absit infamia: we are spared this foul disg 

It makes us blush to have been called uy to sa} in defence of this restoration, 


to have met with advocates for the desecration of ‘ "a temple dedicated to the 

v of the living God; with men, who, for thirty pi ces o ilver, would scatter to the 

ir winds of heaven the ashes of the excellent and pious Bishop Andrews, and other 
guished characters, wh mortal remains have, for centuries, reposed within these 

But a word in the ear of these utilitarians. This Chapel, gentlemen, has its use. 

It is the Consistory Court of the Diocese of Vv ster. As such it has claims even upon 
your narrow minds; whilst tous, the recollection that here stood the fettered champions 
of the Prostestant cause, in the presence of the monstrous Bonner and execrable Gardiner ; 


that here Hooper, Bradford, Ferrar, and ost of great and good men—*‘ a noble army 
of martyrs ’’—maintained the religi f the Gospel against the subtleties of the Jesuits; 
nd that, amid the fires of persecution, from this hallowed spot emanated the dayspring of 
the Reformation ;—to us, we repeat it, the recollection of all these facts, and a thousand 
ssociations connected with them, ! consecra in our heart of hearts, this beautiful 
1 ibl lation with the same 


venerable building; and made us view its possible dilapid 


feeling of pious horror, as we hould the violation of a parent’s tomb. 


CHURCH. 
Tue New Church in the Parish of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol, has been consecrated 
the Bishop of the Dioces ti 1e Gothic structure, of spacious dimensions, 
a lofty slated roof, and two s ll ( 1 steeples, one on either side of the door, 
» western end. The north ¢ ut ides are lighted each by four large Gothic 
; ate. nave rises proportionally higher, and is 
ted from each side by nit er Gothic windows. The building is capable of 
i ¢ 2,500 persons : iS ! by public subscription, and by a munificent 


Between 5 . and 602. wei collected at the doors, after a 


from Government. 
mon by the Vicar. Much further expense, however, must still be incurred to com- 
plete the interior, and to prepare the burial-ground, which was consecrated at the same 
t i 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS 
J {pj wnt? t. 

Cumberbatch, E. C. Mast. of Free School at Hitchin, Herts. 

Manley, John.... . Mast. of Free Grammar School at Crediton, Devon 
Prickett, M. ...+ Domestic Chapl. to the Rt. Hon. the Ear! of Lonsdale. 
Wilton, Edward...... .....+. Domes. Chapl. to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Camperdown 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. f Cour Diocese. Patron. 
Blackwell, J.. anordivy, R. ‘ St.David’s Lord Chancellor 
Bland, George Can. Res. in Cath »f Chichester Bp. of Chichester 
Bowman, John Ormskirk, C. Lancaster Chester V. of Ormskirk 
Brigstocke, John .. Burton, R. Pemb St. David's Earl of Cawdor 
Clemenson, William Upper Tranmo: Chester Chester R. of Bebinator 
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Name. Preferment. 


Close, F.cccesecesce Hathord, R. 


Cookson, Edward .. Willingham Cherry V. 


Edwards, Thomas... Alford, Lg 
Fletcher, W. ..eeee Stone, V 


cata I P. C 
Fraser, William . Pir right C. 


Harvey, William .. 
Hulton, Thomas . 


Jarrett, Thomas 


f 
ie 1, 
| ray WOO 
; 


with Trunch R. 
Beet, Bic cau eeeeee Rhosilly, R. 


to North w altham, 
Preb. in Cath. Church of Bristol 
to Bristol, c Augustine,V. Bristol _ Bristol 


to As nt ll a F. &. 
Gimmingham, R. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 

Berks. Salisbury FrancisPaynter, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln G. Hutton, Esq. & 
Chester Chester Marg.of Westminster 
Bucks Lincoln Dr. Lee 

Surrey ” Hen. Halsey, Esq. 
Hants. . Winchest. Sie of Winch ar 
Lord Chancellor 

D. & C. of Bristol 
W. Bagge, Esq. 


Norfolk Norwich Scady Sane Penson 


f Norfolk Norwich Cath. Hall, Camb. 


Glamorg. St.David’sLord Chancellor 


Preb. in Cath. Church of St. David's 
and Preb. in Coll. Church of Brecon 


Lewellin, Llewelyn ¢ ¢o Llanfihangel Penbrin V. 


with Bronllys, ¢ 


and Brong _ Cc. 


heste r, St. Bride a 


Massie, Richard . to Eccleston, R. 


Ollivant, Alfred . 


Ape thorpe 9 
ai , Thomas . 
Linton, Thomas and Newton Wood, 


o Llangeler, V. 
Bedford Fil ton, R. 


Poulden, Js. 


Salkeld, Edward .. Carlisle, Trinity, 
Staniforth, Thomas. . 


Sutton, Evelyn L... 


to Preb. in Coll. 


Turner, Samuel Blois Linstead Parva, C. 


= ° Stoke Gifford, \ 
Walker, T. Horatio es se 


White, John ...... 
Wing, John eves ; 
Wing, William .... 


Fairfield, P. C. 
Thornhaugh, R. 
with Wansford, ( 


Cc 
Preb. in Cath. Church of St. David’s 
t 


Bolton by Bowland, 
Preach. of Canterbury 
and High Halden, R. 
and St. Peter’s, | 2 

Church of Westminster 


to Bickley, V.w.Shepstor,C.Devon. Exeter 


Stibbington,R.with Sibson Hunts. 


>Bp. of St. David's 
Card, St. David’s 


V. of Nassington 


c Northam. Lincoln pre of Nassington, 


in Cath.Ch. Lincoln 
Bp. of Chester 
Mar. of Westminster 


‘ Bp. of St. David's 


Chester Chester 5 


Carm. St David's 

Capt. Rd. Poulden, 
R. N. 

Cumb, Cariisle P.C.St.Mary,Carlisl 

W. York York John Bolton, Esq 


Gloster sristol 


oo Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
The King 

Norwich Lord Huntingfield 
Duke of Beaufort 
Sir Ralph Lopez, Bt. 
Kent Cant. D.& C.of Canterbury 


Suffolk 


Gloster Bristol 


Northam. Peterboro’ Duke of Bedford 


Lincoln Duke of Bedford 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of St. David's 
and Preb. in Coll. Ch. 


Allen, David Bird . fo Burton, R. 


of Brecon 


Bp. of St. David's 


Pemb. SirW.Owen, Bart. 


& Liandewi Welfrey sin.R. Carm. ? St.David’s <St. David's Coll. 


and Manordivy, R. 


Atkinson, Richard.. Musgrave, R. 


fallard, Charles.... ChalgraveV. withBerrickC.Oxford Oxford 


Beaumont, Thomas.. Birkenshaw, C. 
Bell, Andrew, D.D. ; 


. . Dorney, V. 
Buxton, George .. Sand Holford, R. 
. : Trowbridge, R. 
Crabbe, George... . hao Staverton, C. 
Durand, Francis .. 
Edmonds, R....... Woodley, R. 
Flesher, Thomas .. Tiffield, R. 
Hornsby, Thomas .. Ravensthorpe, V 
Price, James Thomas Lois Weedon, V 
Ridley, Hen.Colborne Hambleton, R. 


Dean of Guernsey 


Pemb. Lord Chancellor 
Westmo. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Ch. Ch. Oxford 


N. York York V. of Birstall. 


Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Westminster The King 
& Mast. of Sherburn Hosp. Durham Durham _ Bp. of Durham 


Bucks Lineoln Sir C. Palmer, Bart 
Somerset B.& Wells Eton Coll. 


, Wilts 
Bp. of Winchester 
Devon Exeter Rev. R. Edmonds 
Northam. Peterboro’ Tho. Flesher, Esq. 
Northam. Peterboro’Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
Northam. Peterboro’ King’s Coll. Camb. 
Bucks Lincoln John Ray, &c. 


Salisbury Duke of Rutland 
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Name. Preferment. 
Roberts, Henry «+++ Baxterley, R. 


“eo Paignton, V. 
empler, JO0NDe ee mm. 
—* * dand Teigngrace, R. 


rot, W. . 4 
Ferrot, and Grindon, V. 
Sernard John Peterchurch, V. 
James «+++. East Clandon, R, 


Ward, 
Weller, 


Name. 
Hay, Richard John 


Rogers, Thomas. ..ecssseceece 


ee to Marg. of Cleveland 
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County. Diocese. Patron. 
Warwick Lichfield Lord Chancellor 
a vo Rev. John lempler 
G. Templer, Esq. 
Durham Durham Sherburn Hosp. 
Hereford Hereford Guy’s Hosp. 


Surrey Winchest. Lord King. 


Appointment. 


++eeeee Min. of English Episcopal Church at Rotterdam. 
« Chapl. to the West-riding House of Correction. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

In Convocation, the Rev. William Fors- 
ter Lloyd, M.A. and Student of Christ 

rch, has been unanimously elected 

fessor of Political Economy in the 
Grace the Archbisbop of 
Dublin, who had resigned that office. 

In Convocation, the Rev. Benjamin 
Parsons Symons, D.D. Warden of Wad- 
ham College, has been unanimously chosen 

of the Curators of the Sheldonian 
rheatre. 

At the election of a Superior Divinity 
Bedel, in the room of R. Hall, Esq. de- 

sed, the numbers were— 

For Mr. Forster of New Coll....«+ 105 
For Mr. Dinham of Magd. Hall... 44 
For Mr. C. King, B. A. Magd. Coll. 20 
For Mr. James Cox, M.A.ofCh.Ch. 17 

Mr. Richard Ruding Stephens has been 
imitted Actual Fellow of New College, 
eing of kin to the Founder. 

Mr. Brisco Owen, M.A. Second Master 
/f Beaumaris School, Anglesea, and Scholar 
of Jesus College, has been elected a Fellow 
of that Society. 

Mr. John Darcey, and Mr. P. C. Claugh- 

Commoners of Brasennose College, 
ive been elected Scholars of that Society. 

Mr. Spencer Edgcumbe Ley has been 
lected a scholar of Pembroke College. 


nm ol his 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev.Gilbert W.Heathcote, Fell. of New Coll. 
Anthony Grant, Fellow of New Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
tev. Oliver Ormerod, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Charles Wells, Fellow of New Coll. 
Rev.Geo. Chester, Taberdar of Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Croft, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Joseph Bonsor, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Samuel H. Whittuck, St. Mary Hall. 
William Brown Clark, University Coll. 
Rev.W. Monkhouse, Taberd.of Queen’s Coll. 
Edward Davies, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Arthur Moore, University Coll. 
Rev. William Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Simeon James Etty, New Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Arthur Isham, Christ Church. 
Edward Hussey, Exeter Coll. 
George Henry Franks, Exeter Coll. 
John Richard Nicholl, Exeter Coll. 
Benjamin Lucas Cubitt, Exeter Coll. 
Henry Trevor Wheler, Merton Coll. 
James Richard Whyte, Oriel Coll. 
Daniel Parsons, Oriel Coll. 
Charles Hickson, Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Thomas Bigge, University Coll. 
William Steward Richards, Jesus Coll. 
Hon. George F. R. Harris, Christ Church. 
Hogarth John Swale, Queen’s Coll. 
John Rouse Bloxam, Demy of Magd. Coll. 
William Fox, Wadham Coll. 
William George Eveleigh, Oriel Coll. 


MARRIED. 

The Kev. Charles Collyns Walkey, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, in this 
University, and Head Master of Lucton 
School, Herefordshire, to Milborough Ann, 
only daughter of the Rev. T. Huish, of 
Heathenhill. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 
William Hallows Miller, Esq. M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, has been 
appointed Professor of Mineralogy. 


Edwin Steventon, B. A. Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that society. 


Thomas Walker, B. A. of Christ College, 
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has been elected a Fellow of that society, At a congregation on Wednesday, Feb 
on the foundation of Sir John Finchand Sir 22, a letter was read from the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Baines. Whewell, late Professor of Mineralogy, 
The Rev. St. John Wells Lucas, M. A. signifying that he was desirous of pre- 
of Downing College, is appointed one of — senting to the university his collection of 
the Chaplains of that College, on the minerals, a collection of books on mine- 
resignation of the Rev. Thomas Worsley. ralogy, and the sum of 100/., on condition 


of the university providing a room for the 
reception of the minerals. 


PRIZES. 

I'he late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
25l. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy among —— 
the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, have 
been adjudged to Douglas Denon Heath, 
of Trinity College, and Samuel Laing, of 
St. John’s College, the first and second 
Wranglers. 





DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

William Hewson, of St. John’s Coll. 
Chancellor of St. David’s, and Vicar of 
Swansea, Comp. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Christ’s Coll. and Head 

Master of Horncastle Gram. Sch., Com; 


oe HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
GRACES, Sir Jacob Henry Preston, Trinity Coll. son 
The following Graces have passed the of the late Sir Thomas Preston. 
Senate :— Hon. John Grey, Trin, Coll., son of Earl 
‘* To grant out of the Fitzwilliam Fund Grey. 
the sum of 501. asa subsc ription towards Stafford Augustus O’Brien, Trin. Coll. 
defraying a moiety of the expense of the DOCTOR IN PHYSIC, 
drainage, which the Commissioners for John Staunton, Caius Coll. 
Paving and Lighting the town of Cam- MASTERS OF ARTS. 
bridge propose to make in that part of | Edward Pote Neale, Trinity Coll. 
Irumpington-street, where the Museum William Henry Stringer, Christ’s Coll. 
is intended to be erected.” George Dunnage, Downing Coll. Comp. 
That the Syndics appointed “to consider Rev. Samuel Nicholson Kingdon, Trin.Coll. 
what steps may be necessary to be taken Rev. John Thomas Hinds, Trinity Coll. 
to accommodate the Professorsof Chemistry Rev. Richard Henry Wace, Trinity Coll. 
and Anatomy with Lecture Rooms and Rev. Thomas Griffith, St. John’s Coll. 
Museums,” be authorized to employ an Kev. Benj. Elliott Nicholls, Queen’s Coll 
architect, who shall furnish a plan and an BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
estimate of expense for erecting a Museum George William Rush, Trinity Coll. 
and other rooms according to the recom- _Richard Courtney, Trinity Coll. Comp. 
mendation of the Syndics in their report ; William Meyrick, Trinity Coll. 
and that, before the end of the present — 
term, they report upon the said plan and MARRIED. 
estimate to the Senate. At Rickmansworth, the Rev. J. J. Cory, 
That there be granted out of the univer- Vicar of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, 
sity chest to Professor Clark the sum of ind Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, to 
100/. 15s. which he has recently expended Miss Daubiney, of the former place. 
in the purchase of anatomical preparations; At Islington, the Rev. William Waring, 
on condition that the said preparations be- M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene 
come the property of the university. College, to Miss M. Murray. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Many thanks to our unknown Correspondents for their substantial communicati 
We have carefully read the ‘* Address,’’ and will forward it as desired. 
The Pr spectus of the “ Biblical Cabinet,’’ and the pamphle ts of ‘*P. H.” came too 


late-—-The “‘ Defence” of ““ W. T. W.” has not yet arrived. 

We beg “ Philarchzeus,”’ and “ C. M.”’ to accept our thanks. The subject alluded to by 
the former is fully discussed at p. 505 of Vol. X. and pp. 46, 180, of Vol. XI., where he will 
discover himself to be an old acquaintance 

Many thanks to the Editor of the “P.J.’’ His parcel arrived safely, and we hope 
ours will do the same. 

‘‘D.’s’’ communication, on the “ Abolition of Negro Slavery,” lies at our Publishers’ 
} 


As we have already fully stated our views upon the suhject, and have no intention at 


present of resuming it, we are unable to avail ourselves of his good intentions. 








